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A Practical Approach to 
Formal Personnel 
Training 


. A teaching method which 
takes the synthetic “classroom” flavor out of 
the formal study of human-relations problems, 
and which converts problems of personnel ad- 
ministration into dynamic group experiences, is 
now being used at New York University and 
may have possible applications in industrial 
training situations. Developed by Harold 
Wolozin of N. Y. U.’s Department of Econom- 
ics for use in a course in Personnel Administra- 
tion, this method not only gives students actual 
practice in handling work situations but is 
providing them with first-hand insights into 
the intricacies of group relations—insights 
which are the key to successful handling of 
work groups. Thus the program is a double- 
barreled one, combining practice as a personnel 
administrator (analyzing actual cases) with the 
experience of being part of a work group. 

The plan’s first goal was to acquaint each 
student with the dynamics of interpersonal re- 
lationships. To accomplish this, a class of 60 
students was arbitrarily divided into ten work 
groups of six each so that each student was 
separated from his neighbors and confronted 
with the problem of adjusting himself to a new 
work group. 

To give students the feeling of belonging to 
an interdependent work group they were first 
asked to select for themselves a research project 
in personnel administration and then to break 
it into six parts, one assigned to each member. 
Each member was to be graded individually 
for his paper, but in addition a group summary 
was to be prepared, the grade for which would 
be reflected in the individual grades of each 
student participant. A group leader was then 
selected by each unit of six in accordance with 
the principles of democratic administration 
stressed throughout the course. Time was set 
aside each week for a meeting of the group at 
which members were to submit progress reports 
and problems were to be thrashed out. 
Through common work experiences each group 
gradually assumed an identity and developed 
new insights into the development of coopera- 
tion. 

The second feature of the program consisted 
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of group participation in analyzing and inter- 
preting illustrative cases of personnel problems. 

First the class was thoroughly grounded in 
the basic principles of personnel administration 
and handling of cases via situational, person- 
centered, and policy-centered thinking. Then 
cases illustrative of personnel administration 
principles were assigned the groups. Each 
group then came to the front of the room and, 
sitting around a conference table, discussed the 
case assigned. A group member was chosen 
to represent the chief personnel administrator, 
while the rest were to be his staff. The chief 
administrator was to organize the agenda of 
the discussion, using prepared questions which 
followed each section of the case; and the staff 
was to be ready to discuss the case as it demon- 
strated correct or incorrect application of the 
principles of personnel administration. The 
rest of the class was instructed to regard itself 
as consulting and participating personnel ad- 
ministrators, free to voice opinion on any point 
in the discussion. The instructor was also a 
participating adviser. 

This approach to teaching personnel admin- 
istration promises to overcome some of the 
limitations of attempting to teach a subject 
which lends itself best to “doing.’”? Through 
the use of role-playing a new method of case 
study adaptable to large numbers is provided 
which may have application not only in formal 
teaching institutions but in industry’s human- 
relations training courses for supervisors. 


w 


What’s Happening to 
Productivity? 


Three danger signals are dis- 
closed in a generally favorable picture by 
Factory’s second annual survey of wages and 
productivity in manufacturing industries. 

Responses from 610 companies employing 
more than 10 per cent of the total workers 
in manufacturing reveal two highly favorable 
facts: (a) Productivity is up—4.4 per cent in 
12 months, an increase clearly exceeding the 
traditional “3 per cent per year” of the 
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1899-1939 period. (b) The rate of pro- 
ductivity increase is up—33 per cent faster 
than in the previous 19 months. 

The danger signs that stand out are these: 

1. Wage increases continue to exceed gains 
in productivity. Average increase in wages 
reported to Factory for the survey period was 
9.7 per cent, more than double the increase in 
productivity. This is a danger sign because 
the only true source of higher wages is greater 
output. 

2. Productivity did not rise as much as was 
expected. Respondents to last year’s survey 
predicted a rise of 7.6 per cent in productivity 
during what was then the year ahead. The 
actual rise proved to be only 57 per cent as 
great as expected. This is a danger sign 
because manufacturing is a long-range business. 
and commitments—including wage rates— 
must be made on the basis of forecasts. 

3. A substantial proportion of companies 
look to factors over which they have no direct 
influence to increase productivity in the year 
ahead. Again this year, Factory asked: 
What one thing do you think will help most to 
increase productivity in the year ahead? 
Twenty-one per cent gave answers Factory 
interprets as pessimistic. These answers 
were: depression or scarcity of jobs; increased 
volume of production; greater availability of 
materials. In general those are factors over 
which management in the individual plant has 
relatively little control. This is a danger sign 
because there is a great deal that every 
company can do right within the plant gates to 
improve productivity. 


* 


- A SURVEY of 640 employers throughout 
Michigan and adjoining states, made by Prof. 
P. K. Hardy of Michigan State College, and 
reported by the Toledo Research Bureau in a 
recent bulletin, reveals that “‘education and 
experience” counts 58.57 per cent in landing a 
job; “pleasing appearance and personality,” 
23.08 per cent; “‘better-than-average college 
grades,” 11.89 per cent; “full-time work 
experience,” 10.54 per cent; ‘“‘good recom- 
mendations,” 9.52 per cent; “‘self-support 
during college,” 8.56 per cent; “broad college 
training,” 6.31 per cent; “physical durability,” 
5.23 per cent; ‘‘vacation work experience with 
the hiring company,” 3.67 per cent; and 
“athletic and fraternity activities,” 3.6 per 
cent. 

The survey also disclosed that the business 
administration graduate can expect a beginning 
salary for men of $225.83; for women, $172.88. 
After two years: men, $305.64; women, 
$220.68. After 10 years: $566.91 for men 
and $330.19 for women. 


Company Policies on the 
New Draft 


Systems for determining which 
employees between 19 and 26 years of age are 
likely to be drafted have already been devised 
by a majority of the companies which co- 
operated with the Conference Board in a recent 
survey of company policies under the new 
draft. 

Executives who have analyzed the suscepti- 
bility of their labor force to the new Selective 
Service Act generally feel that the total 
numbers affected will be “relatively small.” 


In some organizations, thought is being given 
to the replacement problem before actual 
induction begins. 

Where a regular (or permanent) employee 
is temporarily promoted to the vacated job, he 
will be specifically informed that his status in 
that job is temporary, 64 per cent of the com- 
panies that provided data on this problem 
report. The reason given for so defining 
the employee’s job tenure is ‘‘to simplify the 
employer’s obligation under Section 9 of the 
Selective Service Act.” This section pertains 
to the draftee’s re-employment rights and 
specifies that a former employee who is hon- 
orably discharged shall be restored to his po- 
sition or one of like seniority, status, and pay. 
A person who is notified that his job tenure is 
temporary can therefore expect that his job 
may be shifted upon the draftee’s return. 


Where new employees are brought into the 
company to fill vacancies created by the draft, 
it appears that policies similar to those 
governing promoted employees are followed. 
For example, some concerns report that out- 
siders filling vacancies will be informed in 
advance that their tenure in the job is tempo- 
rary. Some of these concerns do not expect 
that the replacement will continue to be 
classified as temporary indefinitely. 


Almost half of the respondents to the survey 
have not reached the stage of formulating 
definite policies regarding a drafted employee’s 
rights and privileges, though “thought is being 
given currently to the matter.” In several of 
these firms, it is not expected that additional 
rights and privileges over and above those 
required by law will be granted to a draftee. 


Of the responding companies where draft 
policy decisions have been made, less than 
half are planning to pay induction bonuses to 
men entering the armed services. A few will 
restrict the payment of these bonuses to 
employees who actually are drafted, not to 
enlistees. The bonuses vary in amount, 
ranging from a week’s to a full month’s pay. 
Usually, payment of induction bonuses is 
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limited to employees with one or more years’ 
company service. 


None of the cooperating companies is 
planning to make any guarantees regarding an 
employee’s seniority over and above the legal 
requirements. (The law in this regard pro- 
vides that, on restoration, the draftee or en- 
listee is entitled to whatever seniority he had 
when he left plus an amount equal to the time 
spent in the armed services.) 


More than 85 per cent of the companies with 
definite military leave policies and group in- 
surance plans in effect expect to discontinue 
this insurance while the man is in service. 
Upon his return, the employee can reinstate 
himself in the plan. Several of these firms 
plan to continue the insurance in force for one 
or two months in order to give the employee 
an opportunity to apply for government 
insurance. 

In the remaining 15 per cent of the com- 
panies, any employee who avails himself of 
government insurance will receive from his 
company a monthly amount equal to that 
which was maintained for him under the 
company group life plan. 


Of those concerns providing pension plans 
for employees, it appears that payments will 
be suspended during the draftee’s absence in 
almost all cases. Contributions of both 
employee and employer will be halted, and the 
funds to the credit of the employee will be 
frozen. When the draftee returns, his con- 
tributions will be resumed. However, his 
rights are not affected by his absence. 


* 


“More About “Butch”’ 


**Butch”—a _ typical employee 


who learned job safety the hard way (PER- 
SONNEL, July, 1948, page 4)—now looks to 
his supervisor or foreman for guidance in his 
everyday work. Is his supervisor a good 
boss? Does he know how to instruct? Are 
his workers behind him in his safety efforts? 
After an accident, what? 


These questions and many others are 
answered in Butch Looks to You—You Super- 
visors Know Safety Speeds Production, re- 
cently issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Second in a series of publications to appear in 
the coming months heralding the President’s 
National Conference on Industrial Safety, 
this 18-page pamphlet is popularly written 
and amusingly illustrated. 

Useful for workers as well as management, 


PERSONNEL 


this publication discusses the value of safety 
standards as a part of the production job— 
the handling of materials, the right tools for 
the right job, proper safety equipment and 
seeing that it is used, and how to learn from 
an accident. 


A limited supply of free copies may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. Quantities may be purchased 
directly from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 10 cents each or $5 per 100 
copies. 


* 


* ONE OF THE LARGEST GROUPS of 
overworked, underpaid white-collar workers 
in the country are the 110,000 people who work 
for the trade union movement, according to 
Wade Shurtleff, of the Toldeo Research 
Bureau. A survey by the Bureau discloses 
that only about 20,000 of the 110,000 em- 
ployees are unionized. For example, less than 
25 of the more than 700 publications put 
out by labor are organized by the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


+> 


Trend in Union Security 
Clauses Up Again, 
Survey Shows 


Union security provisions in 
the nation’s labor-management contracts have 
been increasing in prevalence over recent 
months following a sharp drop-off after passage 
of the Taft-Hartley law, according to a survey 
by The Bureau of National Affairs. 


A union shop is provided by about 25 per 
cent of contracts currently effective, the survey 
reveals, while maintenance-of-membership ap- 
pears in 15 per cent. Some form of checkoff 
is found to be operative in 75 per cent of 
existing agreements. Most of these are so- 
called “voluntary irrevocable checkoffs” which 
do not differ in substance from maintenance- 
of-membership provisions—as these are re- 
stricted in operation by the T-H Act. 

No-strike clauses of some form or other 
appear in more than 80 per cent of agreements, 
with approximately three-fifths of these 
limiting liability of the union for violations. 
Arbitration of unsettled grievances is specified 
in close to 85 per cent of the contracts studied. 


The survey shows seniority as the governing 
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factor in layoffs in three-fourths of the con- 
tracts. Other layoff practices often spelled 
out by agreements are advance notice (30 
per cent), layoff pay (5 per cent), bumping 
(more than 30 per cent), and work sharing 
(25 per cent). 

Frequency of some of the other provisions in 
contracts renegotiated or retained in effect 
since the advent of the Taft-Hartley Act is as 
follows: 

Health and welfare plans.. 45 per cent 

Pay for unworked holidays. 70 per cent 

Two weeks’ vacation for 

less than 5 years 40 per cent 
Overtime pay provisions... 90 per cent 
Premium rates for Saturday 
35-40 per cent 
Premium rates for Sunday 
work 55-60 per cent 

Wage renegotiation within 
30 per cent 
Pay for grievance time 

(unrestricted) 25 per cent 
One-year term of contract.. 75 per cent 
Two-or-more-years terms 


of contract............. 15 per cent 


Increased Labor Strife in 
1949 Foreseen 


**Nineteen forty-nine will 
witness more labor trouble in terms of strikes 
and lost man-hours than any year since 1946 
as the unions try to regain their former position 
of political favorities,” Frank Rising, general 
manager of the Automotive & Aviation Parts 
Manufacturers, Inc., and a nationally known 
authority on labor problems, predicted in 
an address before the fall industrial relations 
clinic of the Associated Industries of Cleveland. 


In their fight to “regain their former 
position of political favorites,” the unions 
“will try to frighten Congress into concessions, 
no matter what party is in the majority,” but’ 
“they will fail in the attempt,” Rising asserted. 
He went on to say: ““The trend of national 
opinion is still running in favor of protection 
of the public interest, and will continue to run 
in that direction for some time.”’ 





WILL YOUR COMPANY BE REPRESENTED IN 


“THE 1949 PERSONNEL WORKSHOP”? 


AMA is planning to make its 1949 ‘‘Personnel Workshop,” which will be launched as 
a feature of the Association’s Midwinter Personnel Conference (The Palmer House, Chicago, 
February 14-16), larger and more representative than any previous Workshop exhibit. To 
this end we ask readers to check their companies’ publications, forms, etc., against the fol- 
lowing list of categories included in the Workshop, and to submit for display two (2) copies 
of each item issued by their companies: 


Employee magazines; wage and salary administration; merit rating; suggestion programs; 
employee handbooks; training programs (rank and file); supervisory training items; personnel 
forms and reports; annual reports to employees—joint reports to employees and stock- 
holders; company histories; benefit programs; tests; safety programs; union contracts; su- 
pervisory and executive manuals; supervisory and executive bulletins; special publications. 
In the case of personnel forms, two complete sets should be submitted in individual folders 
(merit rating forms, however, should be kept separate). 


Unless contributors specifically request their return, the publications and forms will 


eventually be filed in the Association’s library, where they will be put to practical research 
use. 


Publications and forms should be submitted no later than January 20 to: The Editor, 
American Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














CHANGING CONCEPTS OF THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


| JAMES C. WORTHY 
ersonnel Department 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


One of the chief maladies which personnel management suffers from is over- 
systematization. In their eagerness to ‘‘sell’? themselves to management and 
to achieve professional status, many personnel executives adopt a mechanistic 
approach to their work, piacing undue reliance on devices and systems and neg- 
lecting to cultivate the necessary social skills. While there can be no quarrel 
with scientific personnel techniques as such, Mr. Worthy points out, the main 
job of the personnel administrator is to help management extend the democratic 
process throughout the organization. The author suggests a frame of reference 
which can serve as guideposts for this effort. This article is adapted from an 
address made before the Personnel Association of Toronto. 


ERSONNEL administration is a relatively new specialized function of man- 
agement. Because it is new there are wide areas of disagreement as to its 
proper role. Actually, there is no common understanding as to the responsibili- 
ties of the personnel administrator and no generally accepted system of techniques 
and methods for carrying out his responsibilities. In this respect, personnel ad- 
ministration is far behind such other specialized management functions as account- 
ing, finance, engineering, and the like. In a real sense, personnel may be said to 
be in its adolescent stage—well past its infancy but not yet grown to man’s estate. 
As is characteristic of adolescents, it is not too sure of itself and not yet quite cer- 
tain what it wants to be when it grows up. 

At the present time, the role of the personnel administrator varies widely from 
company to company and can be understood only in terms of a particular manage- 
ment’s reasons for establishing a personnel department and in terms of the type of 
individual management selects for personnel work. It is possible, however, to 
distinguish a number of rather well-defined roles which are fairly characteristic of 
the personnel function in industry today. 


SOME CONCEPTS OF THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


At one end of the scale is the concept of personnel as primarily a record-keeping 
function, necessary because of the requirements imposed by legislation and the 
need for centralizing certain fairly routine activities. While many personnel 
offices continue to function today at this rudimentary level, it is probable that 
most of us in management have begun to think of personnel in higher terms. 

_ Then there is the personnel department which was established because it was 
“the thing to do”—because of a feeling on management’s part that “no well-run 
business should be without one.’”’ Where personnel departments and personnel 
activities are established as a means of “keeping up with the Joneses,” the result- 
ing program can be little more than a facade to the organization. Its orientation 
is not primarily toward the organization it is set up to serve, but toward what 
others are doing, and it is therefore likely to employ techniques and methods poorly 
adapted to the real problems of the firm. 

Another important reason for the increased use of personnel departments is the 
growth of unionism and management’s need for adequate facilities to administer 
collective agreements. One difficulty with personnel departments which origi- 
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nated primarily to serve this need is that they are likely to become so occupied 
with the intricacies of collective bargaining that they lose sight of the real prob- 
lems of human relations in the organization. Thus they may also lose sight of 
the constructive, rather than the merely defensive, contribution they can make to 
their managements. 

A closely related type of origin is where management becomes concerned at 
evidences of increasing friction with its employees and recognizes the need for 
improving employee morale. While this is a constructive attitude as far as it 
goes, management may be too anxious for quick results from the new department. 
In such cases, the personnel administrator is in an exposed position. If manage- 
ment does not soon see evidences of improved morale, the administrator is likely 
to be replaced by someone who will attack the problem more vigorously. He is 
in a position where he must try to find a panacea which will solve all his problems 
inone swoop. He has little opportunity to develop the activities and the day-by- 
day contacts with the organization which are the slow but only sure way of build- 
ing high employee morale and sound employee relations. 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


A much more realistic and promising approach to the problems of personnel 
administration is represented by developments of the past 10 years or so, which 
may be loosely described as “scientific personnel administration.” Considerable 
strides have been made toward the introduction of rational methods and tech- 
niques in personnel, and, as a result, personnel work is-gradually taking on some 
of the characteristics of a profession. There can be no question that many 
products of this approach—merit rating, job evaluation, psychological testing, 
and the like—represent great improvements over former methods. 

Valuable as this progress has been, however, the so-called “scientific” approach 
has shown some serious shortcomings which have undermined the contribution 
it could be making—and in many cases has made—to management success. Too 
often the goal of the “scientific”? personnel administrator is to install a. variety of 
highly systematic procedures. From textbooks or elsewhere he may have picked 
up the idea that a well-run personnel program should consist of certain standard 
parts, each represented by some type of system, and he may not feel that he has 
his job under control until he has established corresponding systems in his own 
organization, whether it really needs them or not. 


WHAT IS “GOOD PERSONNEL PRACTICE’’? 


Many people who have reputations as top-notch personnel administrators today 
think of their jobs primarily in terms of “good personnel practice,” which is often 
only a euphonious way of saying ‘“‘bigger and better systems.” There is, of course, 
a rationale for this attitude because in any organization large enough to require a 
specialized personnel department it is necessary to establish systematic procedures. 

The assumption is that if employees are properly selected, well-trained, ade- 
quately paid, and fairly supervised, job satisfaction will automatically result, 
production and efficiency will be high, and all will be right with the world. The 
personnel administrator guided by this philosophy therefore has a relatively simple 
task in planning his program. All he has to do is catalog the necessary elements 
of “sound employee relations”’—which he can find spelled out in detail in any good 
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book on personnel—and then set up the necessary systems, the ‘“‘good personnel 
practices,”’ to see that each element is properly provided for. 


UNDUE EMPHASIS ON SYSTEMS 


There can be no quarrel with systems as such. In a company of any size there 
must be an organized means for reaching certain basic objectives, and activities 
related to personnel—no less than those related to sales, production, or finance— 
must be systematically ordered if results are to be achieved. But the strong 
tendency to over-elaborate the systems used and to place undue reliance on such 
systems for building and maintaining sound employee relations is certainly open 
to question. Let us take an example—job evaluation. The primary objective 
of a job-evaluation program is to provide an orderly set of wage differentials be- 
tween various jobs in the organization which will be recognized as just and fair 
by the employees and which will serve as guides in wage administration. So far, 
so good. Too often, however, a highly complex system results, and the essential 
objective becomes clouded in a maze of abstruse statistical and rating procedures. 

Personnel literature is cluttered with endless arguments on behalf of different 
sets of such procedures and considerable ingenuity has been exercised in the de- 
velopment of more and more complex job-evaluation systems. This welter of 
activity often results in a system too complex for employees to understand. 
Far from being convinced of management’s fairness in handling the highly impor- 
tant matter of wage differentials, the employees become deeply suspicious of the 
whole thing. , 

The same tendency toward over-elaboration is apparent in many other person- 
nel activities—training, periodic interviewing, testing, employee benefits, house 
organs, morale-building programs, and so on. Personnel administrators as a 
group, in fact, display a remarkable bent toward systemization, a bent so strong 
that speculation as to its origin and significance may be profitable. — 


THE STRUGGLE FOR STATUS 


One reason for this tendency, I think, lies in the fact that personnel administra- 
tion is among the newer specialized functions of management. Personnel admin- 
istrators as a group are engaged in a struggle for status and recognition in the 
management hierarchy. Much of the energy of personnel executives goes toward 
trying to establish personnel as a legitimate function of management, to “sell” 
themselves to management and the line organization. In this struggle for status, 
they are under a heavy handicap in the fact that management often has only a 
nebulous idea of what it expects from personnel, and the further fact that there 
are no commonly accepted standards by which the personnel job may be judged. 

Production, sales, finance, and other specialized management functions have the 
great advantage of being able to offer relatively objective measures of their effec- 
tiveness. Personnel, on the contrary, has nothing to compare with balance sheets 
or sales and production statistics. After all, what basis does management have 
for evaluating the importance of its personnel department or the worth of its 
personnel administrator? As a personnel man myself, I would hate to be judged 
largely in terms of whether or not I was successful in avoiding labor trouble or ‘n 
reducing personnel turnover. Such matters are only partially within our control, 
and in any event represent only limited aspects of the personnel job. 

To win the confidence and recognition of management, the personnel adminis- 
trator must find some means of convincing management that he is operating vigor- 
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ously and effectively within the areas of his responsibility. In this situation, a 
“good system” is often highly effective. Management may be concerned with 
what it feels is a jumbled wage situation. If the personnel administrator can come 
up with a precise plan backed up by attractive charts and an impressive set of 
statistical tabulations, management is likely to react favorably because it has the 
comforting feeling that a thorough and logical job has been done and that this 
problem, at least, is settled for the time being. 

The point is not that thorough, logical work is not important. It is that in too 
many cases the real purpose of the charts, statistics, and the show of reasoned 
logic is not so much to accomplish a job as to convince management that it has a 
very bright and capable personnel administrator. Because management is ac- 
customed to a high degree of systemization in the more technical phases of its work, 
it may be unduly impressed with evidences of similar methods in the field of per- 
sonnel. And personnel administrators, being human, are likely to be led to over- 
elaboration of their systems and to the introduction of highly mechanical proce- 
dures in areas of their work where more informal methods would produce more 
effective results for the organization. 


COMPETITION FOR LINE AUTHORITY 


Another aspect of the struggle for status is the attempt, implicit in many per- 
sonnel systems, to gain a degree of control over the line organization. Staff de- 
partments—personnel included—are often painfully conscious of the more solid 
position of the line, a position whose strength lies largely in its direct responsibility 
for producing the goods and services which are the lifeblood of the organization. 
It is a fairly common tendency of staff departments to attempt to inject themselves 
into the line by establishing control over certain line activities, such as hiring, 
placement, training, promotion, wage administration and so on. 

These attempts are easily understandable, of course, because in any line organi- 
zation there are bound to be problems which require correction. However, in- 
stead of trying to strengthen the line organization so that it is better able to deal 
effectively with its own problems, the temptation is to set up some sort of system 
of control which may have the incidental effect of strengthening the staff depart- 
ment at the expense of the line. It often has the further effect of requiring some 
sort of policing action which, while it may remedy the immediate problem, very 
often creates other problems which are as bad or worse. The result is more 
bureaucracy, more pieces of paper, more “controls to make the controls work.” 
There is a gradual aggrandizement of power and authority by the staff and a 
weakening of the line. 

As a personnel man, I will not deprecate the importance of the personnel job or 
attempt to relegate it to a lower status in the organization than it should enjoy. 
But I am very much concerned at misguided and misdirected efforts to achieve 
that status which I firmly believe a well-conceived and well-executed personnel 
program would merit. I submit that any effort to secure undue control over line 
activities, whatever its initial advantages, is a blind alley, essentially unsound, 
and inevitably self-defeating. 


DON’T INVITE RESISTANCE 


One evidence of this fact is the sense of frustration exhibited by many personnel 
executives. The line will tolerate a great deal, but it can be pushed just so far. 
Beyond that point, the personnel staff meets increasing resistance, which it is 
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likely to interpret as bull-headed stubbornness. A common topic of conversa- 
tion when personnel men meet is the obstructive attitudes of the line organization, 
the need for more power and authority to compel the line to follow “good person- 
nel practices,”’ and the lack of enlightenment on the part of management in not 
providing personnel with the necessary authority to get things done. 

While management is inclined to be system-minded, and is likely to be impressed 
with charts, statistics, and precise, well-ordered procedures, it is also likely to have 
a fairly sure instinct about what is really workable in terms of the organization 
asa whole. And management most probably would back up the line organization 
in any direct contest for authority and control. 

Too often, I fear, the status angle may play a larger part in the personnel ad- 
ministrator’s thinking than he may care to admit. In such cases the real needs 
of the organization might be sacrificed to the ambitions of an individual or group. 
Such a situation is not only bad in itself, but in the long run can only result in 
undermining the status and prestige the administrator is working so hard to 
achieve. 


THE HUMAN FUNCTION OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


What, then, should the aims of the personnel administrator be and how should 
he go about accomplishing them? To answer these questions we must look at 
the goals of management and explore the possible contributions personnel adminis- 
tration can make to achieving those goals. 

In broad terms we may define management’s task as that of putting together 
and maintaining an effective organization which can accomplish the economic 
aims of the enterprise. This task has both a technical side and a human side. 
On the technical side, management must provide an efficient plant with necessary 
machines and processes, in the provision of which it is aided by its engineering and 
related staffs who constantly feed in ideas for technical improvements and who 
assume responsibility for working out various technical problems which require 
solution. On the human side, management’s task is that of building a cooperative 
organization, an organization of people with drive and enthusiasm, who work to- 
gether, and who are responsive to management’s leadership in the common effort 
to achieve the economic aims of the enterprise. 

The function of the engineering staff is to aid management in the performance 
of its technical tasks. The function of the personnel staff should be to aid manage- 
ment in the performance of its human tasks—to assist in the development and 
maintenance of an effective human organization. 


MECHANISTIC APPROACH TO HUMAN PROBLEMS 


To perform his function adequately, the personnel administrator must develop 
a considerably broader point of view and an entirely different set of skills than 
those ordinarily represented by so-called “scientific”? management. There has 
been too great a tendency for personnel people to adopt, more or less uncritically, 
the methods and points of view of the engineer and to attempt to apply these to 
the solution of the human problems in organization. 

One of the serious stumbling blocks to effective human organization is a deep- 
seated attitude characteristic of our times. The physical scientist and the engi- 
neer have exercised a profound influence not only on the outward aspects of mod- 
ern life but on our inner thought processes as well. Among other things, they 
have strongly influenced our thinking about problems of organization and human 
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relations. The transference of their mode of thought to a field for which it was 
never designed has distorted our apprehension of our human problems and has 
seriously misdirected our efforts to deal with them. 

If we consider closely our generally accepted theories of organization, we can- 
not help but note a curious parallel to the machine. Actually, our ideal of an 
effective organization is a “smoothly running machine,” an organization in which 
all parts function smoothly, with a minimum of friction and maximum economy 
of effort. Each component is carefully designed for its particular task, and the 
whole responds automatically to the touch of the operator’s hand. 

Our very phraseology employs mechanical images. Organization charts are 
frequently referred to as blueprints. A common argument for the use of psycho- 
logical tests cites the care with which machines are selected to insure their suita- 
bility for the task at hand and urges that people be selected and placed with at 
least equal attention to their abilities and capacities. ‘Management engineering” 
and “human engineering’ have become important and respected professions. 
Our thinking about organization displays a strongly mechanical turn of mind. 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF ORGANIZATION 


The nature of human organization cannot be properly understood in terms of 
mechanistic concepts. The machine and its component parts have only one 
purpose—that for which the engineer designed them. The purpose of a human 
organization, whether business or otherwise, can be defined only in terms of the 
purposes of the people in it. Unlike the component parts of a machine, the people 
who comprise a human organization are something more than just parts of that 
organization. They are flesh-and-blood men and women, with sentiments, ambi- 
tions, and needs of their own ranging far beyond the confines of the organization. 
The extent to which these people serve the needs of the organization willingly and 
enthusiastically depends upon the extent to which the organization serves their 
needs as sentient, aspiring human beings. 

In these circumstances, the effort to apply primarily technical rather than social 
skills to the solution of social problems is likely to have grave consequences, since 
the two kinds of skills are not synonymous and not mutually interchangeable. 
Elton Mayo, in his book, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, draws 
the following distinctions between the two skills: 

Technical skill manifests itself as a capacity to manipulate things in the service of human 
purposes. Social skill shows itself as a capacity to receive communications from others, and 


to respond to the attitudes and ideas of others in such fashion as to promote congenial partici- 
pation in a common task. 


The attempt to apply to human problems methods and concepts originally de- 
veloped for the manipulation of things almost inevitably inhibits effective com- 


munication and undermines that “congenial participation in a common task’’ 
referred to by Mr. Mayo. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED SOCIAL SKILLS 


Unfortunately, the social skills required for effective cooperation have not been 
developed to anything like the degree that technical skills have been developed. 
The task of the personnel administrator comes down to this: If he is to function 
as effectively in aiding management on its human problems as the engineer aids 
on technical problems, he must develop as high an order of conscious skill in his 
field as the engineer has already developed in his. 
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This is a sizable task, one which cannot be accomplished overnight. For one 
thing, social skills are poorly understood and many personnel administrators and 
men in management who have developed intuitive social skills have great difficulty 
in talking about them or defining them. Until these skills are more precisely 
identified and until they can be more adequately classified and described, they are 
communicable only to a limited degree and cannot gain the wide application 
required. 

A great deal of creative work along these lines is being done in some of our uni- 
versities, which are working closely with business and industry in their areas. 


_ Personnel administrators and management cannot wait, however, for the work of 


the social scientists to come to full fruition. Faced with problems here and now, 
we must deal with them to the best of our ability. But we can at least make a 
start, and I think it is important that it be a conscious start—a purposive effort 
to develop a higher order of skill which we can place at the service of management. 


PATTERN FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Actually, we have ready at hand, as a deeply ingrained part of our thinking, th¢ 
ideas which can serve as the basis for our badly needed social skills. This basis 
is simply the ideals of the democratic society, ideals which are fundamental ele- 
ments of our culture universally accepted by management and workers alike. 
These ideals are usually expressed in terms of “rights”—the very word “rights” 
implying their essentially moral and ethical nature. For our present purposes, 
we may summarize some of the more significant of these rights as follows: 

. The right of every man to be treated as an individual and respected as a person. 

. The right of every man to a voice in his own affairs, which includes his right to contribute 
to the best of his ability in the solution of common problems. 

. The right of every man to recognition for his contribution to the common good. 


. The right of every man to develop and make use of his highest capacities. 
. The right of every man to fairness and justice in all his relationships with superiors. 


rw Ne 


These democratic ideals are not platitudes but actual working principles of 
effective human organization. Their validity has been proved over and over 
again, both by our historical experience and by modern research in the social 
sciences. In my own company, we have cooperated with the University of Chi- 
cago on extensive research into the nature of effective organization and the fac- 
tors which make for cooperation in human relations. Throughout this research 
we have been impressed with the extent to which the fundamental notions of our 
democratic society have been validated. 

For example, we have been impressed with the number of times the fundamental 
notions of participation, human dignity, freedom to speak one’s piece, and the 
right to advance on one’s own merits have proved crucial factors in the mainte- 
nance of a high level of cooperation and teamwork. These are not merely ideals; 
they are practical principles on how to live and work in a free society. 


CONTROL OR COOPERATION? 


Another thing we have learned is that an organization with an extensively 
developed supervisory hierarchy is more rigid, less adaptive, and less satisfying to 
the employees than a “‘flat”’ organization, which places considerable responsibility 
on the individual and keeps supervision and formal controls at a minimum. In 
an organization where there are many layers of supervision, employees feel re- 
stricted, controlled, and policed. There is little opportunity for creative effort 
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and the development of ideas. In organizations with fewer layers of supervision 
and fewer controls, there tends to be higher morale, better feeling, more creative 
effort, infinitely greater adaptability and flexibility, and a higher development of 
cooperation between employees and management. I hardly need point out that 
this latter type of organization more closely approximates the democratic ideal 
than the former. 

What are the implications of these democratic ideals in terms of the practical 
problems of business and industrial organization? In politics we are all familiar 
with the ideas represented by the democratic and the authoritarian states. De- 
spite our unshakable faith in the superiority of democracy as a form of civil gov- 
ernment, a great many managements apply strict authoritarian principles in the 
administration of their business affairs in the belief, apparently, that business and 
politics are two different orders of things. 

Actually, the two institutions—business and government—are closely similar 
in their most essential aspect: Both are organizations of human beings, and both 
depend in the long run on the creative intelligence and effort, on the voluntary 
support and acceptance, of the people who comprise them. One of the great 
paradoxes of our society is that we have failed to apply to the internal affairs of 
our businesses the principles we all recognize when applied to political organiza- 
tion as largely responsible for the tremendous growth in national wealth and the 
superb social progress we have enjoyed. 


AUTHORITARIANISM IN INDUSTRY 


Many business organizations closely resemble the authoritarian state in the 
sense that all direction, all thinking, all authority tends to flow from the top down. 
While the top administrator may delegate certain parts of his responsibility and 
authority, the delegation is largely in terms of implementing and effectuating at 
lower levels of the organization the policies and directives which have already 
been set up at the top. While a directive may be broken down into a series of 
parts and parceled out to different people, and while these people may be expected 
to show initiative and drive in executing their work, their activity is essentially 
that of carrying out an order. 

To make such an organization work, management is forced to set up a rigorous 
system of controls to see that things get done and that people do not make too 
many mistakes in carrying out orders. In other words, a minimum of reliance is 
placed on the people in the organization, and the system depends primarily on 
the initiative and judgment of those at the top: 

A corollary of this tendency is the elaboration of staff organizations, because 
where the exercise of judgment and skill is largely reserved to top administrators, 
they must be assisted by specialized advisory staffs. The result is a further ex- 
tension of the system of controls through the initiative of the staff departments, 
as well as a considerable complication of the organizational structure, leading in 
turn to the necessity for other controls to hold the organization together and make 
it work. At the same time, because of the necessity for operating these controls 
and because employees at each successive level must be closely directed in their 
work, the supervisory hierarchy becomes more and more extended. 


EFFECTS ON SUPERVISION 


Let us consider the manner in which the personnel administrator frequently 
acts in this type of organization. For one thing, he is likely to develop a feeling 
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that supervisors can’t be trusted to use good judgment (good judgment usually 
means what he would do in a particular situation). He feels impelled, therefore, 
to establish precise rules to govern every contingency. Or he must appropriate 
broad areas of responsibility from line supervision and vest them in the personnel 
department—all for the purpose, naturally, of guarding against the possibility 
that line supervisors or executives will make mistakes. 

Certainly some broad framework of policy is necessary within which the super- 
visor should be required to work, but this should not lead to the substitution of an 
elaborate system of bureaucratic controls for the good judgment which should arise 
from the supervisor’s own intimate knowledge of the immediate situation. The 
effect of such minute controls is to undermine the initiative and judgment of super- 
visors, so that ultimately their judgment really cannot be trusted because they 
have never had an opportunity to use it. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE RANK AND FILE? 


What is the effect of this elaborate system of supervision and control on the rank 
and file? I refer you to the bitter complaints of management itself over the apathy 
of employees, their lack of initiative, their lack of interest in the affairs and prob- 
lems of the enterprise, their antagonism to management, etc. Instead of blaming 
this state of affairs on agitators, on faults in the educational system, or on errors 
in family methods of raising children, many managements need only look within 
their own organizations. 

In effect, all that some organizations demand of lower-level employees is their 
animal energies, their muscle power. Some managements have done everything 
possible to take all judgment away from the operator, to relieve him of all initia- 
tive, to reduce his work to the lowest possible repetitive, mechanical level. This 
is usually justified in terms of supposedly greater efficiency, shorter training time, 
ability to use less skilled workers, and the greater proficiency of the operator 
which can come from repetition of simple movements. : 

Granted all this, but how much does industry lose in depriving the worker of 
all creative relation to his job? I hazard the opinion that industry has lost far 
more than it has gained. A very serious consequence of this process has been to 
destroy all meaning of the job for the worker—all meaning, that is, except in terms 
of the pay envelope. It has had the equally important effect of seriously under- 
mining the confidence of workers in management. Furthermore, because they 
are restless and discontented, employees are easily influenced by strong leadership, 
which may arise in opposition to. management. Their jobs have made so few 
demands on their higher faculties, they have had so little opportunity to think, to 
take initiative, or to make their own contribution to the improvement of their 
jobs, that when aggressive anti-management leadership arises, promising workers 
an opportunity for self-expression that management has not provided, they readily 
respond, Without question, one of the great appeals of unions is their promise of 
giving the workers a more effective voice in matters that affect their jobs—their 
assurance that employees no longer have to do just what they are told but can 
stand up and be men. 


TOWARD INCREASED PARTICIPATION 


If management is to restore more cooperative working relations and more eff- 
cient production, it must give serious thought to ways and means by which it may 
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restore the highest possible level of individual and group participation in solving 
problems. This does not imply the necessity for management-worker councils, 
shop committees, or any other formal devices, although under given circumstances 
these may have a certain utility. When problems arise at the workplace, however, 
rather than have someone in supervision or management do all the thinking and 
tell the workers what he has decided, it is only necessary to call the workers to- 
gether and say: “Here is the problem; let’s figure out the answer.”’ Give them a 
chance to express their own ideas, and let them know that their thinking is needed 
and valued. 

This is a simple device, but it can be tremendously effective, whether a person- 
nel man is trying to get the cooperation of the line, an engineer is trying to intro- 
duce a technical change, or a foreman is trying to increase output. Employees, 
instead of waiting around to be told, will have the opportunity to express their 
own ideas with all the satisfaction such expression offers. If people are simply 
told what to do, they have no responsibility for what happens. But if they have 
a voice in working out a problem, part of the responsibility is theirs and they’ll 
do everything they can to make it work. 

Similar devices can be improvised to deal with a wide variety of situations. 
They can be of great value not only in dealing more effectively with the practical 
problems involved but, more important, in building better teamwork and coopera- 
tion. Moreover, these devices can be readily applied. They need not wait on 
changes in the character of the organization structure or in the system of admini- 
stration. 

The fundamental issue, however, must be dealt with in terms of organization 
structure and managerial attitudes and skill. So long as a company’s management 
is authoritarian, its organization unduly complex, its staff and supervisory hier- 
archy unduly extended—and so long ascontrols are over-precise and over-elaborate 
—the people in the organization will be stifled, their capacities and creative ener- 
gies smothered by the sheer weight of the bureaucracy bearing down upon them. 

In our efforts to extend the democratic process in industrial organizations I am 
not suggesting that we take over intact the apparatus of the democratic state. 
Business cannot be run by the ballot box, or by a Parliament or Congress. These 
were devised to solve the problem of effective participation by the citizenry in the 
affairs of its government. We must develop other inventions, adapted to the 
special circumstances of business, which will give employees at all levels of our 
organizations a greater sense of personal participation and “belonging,” a greater 
sense of dignity and recognition of their worth both as individuals and as respected 
members of the industrial community. 















A MULTIPLE COMMITTEE METHOD OF MERIT RATING 


By WILLIAM D. TURNER . 
Dean, School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 


The author of ‘‘The Per Cent Method of Job Evaluation’’* presents here a method 
of merit rating which requires committees of two departmental officers each to 
rate the performances of their own subordinates on the basis of ey 
written performance descriptions. A company-wide rater who also rates ea 

performance, and the wide range of man-to-man comparisons which job evalu- 
ation enables the-method to offer, help committees to maintain over-all equity 
of merit ratings. Principles which the method embodies, and which are essen- 


tial to sound merit rating in most companies, are discussed in a final portion 
of the article. re 


OME months ago the present writer designed and installed in a firm in the 
New York City area a committee merit rating system for rating perfor- 
mances on a variety of jobs. Since the intention of two other companies to 
adopt the method suggests a broader area of use for it, the present article de- 
scribes its essential details. 

The method is one that should ordinarily be installed progressively throughout 
an organization of larger size. Furthermore, its results should not be used to 
determine salary recommendations until all units of a company using it have 
learned to operate it soundly and consistently. 

Under the method, each employee’s demonstrated job performance is jointly 
and periodically rated by a three-member committee for that employee, con- 
sisting usually of the employee’s supervisor (Rater 1), someone over this super- 
visor (Rater 2), and a company-wide representative (Rater 3). This arrangement 
implies a multiplicity of committees with partially overlapping memberships and 
limited jurisdictions, which leaves the merit rating program centralized only to 
the degree required by company-wide consistency. 

A brief description of the employee’s performance is written and checked by the 
employee’s supervisor and the supervisor’s superior, respectively, before it is 
transmitted also to the company-wide rater. Acting independently at first, and 
then as a committee, all three committee members make five separate ratings: 
one on each of three inclusive and commonly recognized aspects or “factors” of 
the employee’s demonstrated performance, one on the over-all value of this 
performance, and one on the employee’s expected or predicted over-all perform- 
ance on another specified company job for which he might sometime qualify. 

A generalized form of rating scale is used for all five types of rating. The step- 
intervals on this scale conform to salary increases, and, within reason, to the 
general ability of raters to detect differences in performance merit. The ‘“mini- 
mum satisfactory performance” step of this generalized scale is defined in greater 
detail by the same description of the employee’s job that is used for job evaluation. 
‘“‘Man-to-man” comparisons between the performances of employees on similar 
or different jobs of differing difficulty are facilitated by references to an ‘‘Inter- 
Grade Table” derived from the salary structure based on job evaluation. 


INSTALLATION OF THE COMMITTEE METHOD 


1. Preparation of a rater’s manual. A working manual should be prepared 
which provides raters with an orientation to the method as adapted to the com- 


* Turner, William D., ‘‘The Per Cent Method of Job Evaluation,” PERSONNEL, May, 1948, pp. 476-492; also, ‘‘The 
Mathematical Basis of the Per Cent Method of Job Evaluation,” PERSONNEL, September, 1948, pp. 154-160. 
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| pany’s particular structure and needs. It should indicate as clearly as possible 


the purposes of the merit rating system, who in general will actively participate 
in its installation and maintenance, and the roles of the committee members in 
each step of the method. It should include samples of a Job Performance Report 
Form (see illustration, pp. 183-84), of the rating scale to be used (see Table I), of the 
Inter-Grade and Accessory Tables to be used (see Tables II and III), and any 
other information essential to the raters’ function in the particular company. 

2. Preparation of the rating scale. The design of the particular rating scale 
used will depend on the magnitude of the salary grade ranges and salary increases 
in use or contemplated for use. Table I presents a scale applicable to a salary 
grade structure in which the maximum pay for each grade is 34 per cent greater 
than its minimum rate. This relationship is also expressed by the values of the 
ratings for Steps 2 and 8 on the scale (100 and 134), which correspond in relative 
numerical terms to such salary minimums and maximums respectively. The 
company in which this scale was used had adopted a plan in which normal salary 
increases would always amount to 5 per cent of the current salary. The values 
in the “Rating” column of Table I were computed on this basis, and the step 
descriptions written accordingly. Two steps below the minimum were provided 
for new or unsatisfactory employees, and one above the maximum for very ex- 
ceptional employees. Each scale step was assigned an integral “Step Number’ 
solely for convenience in recording the ratings. The use of this scale as a whole 
is discussed in detail in Section 10, below. 

3. Preparation of an inter-grade table and its accessory percentage table. 
The purpose of an inter-grade table is to enable raters to locate over-all rated 
performances in other jobs of different salary grade (difficulty level), to which 
an over-all performance being rated can be compared. This table comprises a 
systematic basis for man-to-man comparisons, and helps the committees to 
maintain department- and company-wide consistency in the ratings. 

The sample inter-grade table shown in Table II was derived for the same 
company referred to in Section 2, above. This firm’s salary structure involved 
15 salary grades, any one of which had minimum (and maximum) rates of pay 
10 per cent greater than those of the grade just below it. This relationship be- 
tween the grades governed the development of Table II, which simply enables a 
rater to convert Scale Step Numbers of all grades into a single related system of 
figures shown in the ‘‘Inter-Grade Scale Values” column of this table. It will 
be noted that the lowest 10 values in this column are the same as those shown in 
the “Rating” column of Table I, and that in this example numbers above these 
10 have been generated simply by multiplying any figure in the column by 1.05 
to obtain the one above it. The Group Numbers shown in the extreme left 
column of this table stand for the groups of Scale Step Numbers in their respec- 
tive rows, which are comparable because of their functional equivalence to the 
Inter-Grade Scale Values in their rows. 

Thus, the sample inter-grade table shows that a rating at Step 8 for a per- 
formance on a job in Salary Grade 1 is comparable to ratings at Steps 6, 4, 2, and 
0 for job performances in Grades 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively; that this rating is one 
step less than ratings at Steps 7, 5, 3, and 1 in these latter grades; and one step 
greater than ratings at Steps 5, 3 and 1 in Grades 2, 3, and 4. The basic pos- 
sibilities of man-to-man, inter-grade comparisons are obvious from these examples. 

An even more extended use of Table II is made possible by Table III, which 
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TABLE I 
Job performance rating scale, showing seven 5% levels 
within a 34% range 
Step No. Rating | Step Descriptions 
9 140.7 | Better than job requires 
8 | 134.0 Top performance; outstanding 
7 | 127.6 | Very good worker 
6 | 121.6 Above average 
5 | @eS.? Average worker 
4 | = 110.3 Below average 
r | 105.0 | Improved beyond breaking in 
2 | 100.0 Barely satisfactory; just broken in 
1 | 95.2 Not yet satisfactory; recommend further trial 
0 | 90.7 | Unsatisfactory; would not place on job again 





shows the percentage relationships between any two Inter-Grade Scale Values of 
interest in Table II. For example, a rater may wish to compare the performance 
of an employee in a Grade 3 job with that of another employee well known to 
him, whose performance was rated at Step 7 in a Grade 12 job. The rater esti- 
mates that the performance of the employee in the Grade 3 job is worth about 
40 per cent of that of the employee in the Grade 12 job. Column B in Table III 
shows that 40.4 is at the right of 19 in Column A of the same table. Then, by 
beginning at 365.0 (or Group 29, which corresponds to the Step 7 rating in Grade 
12) in the Inter-Grade Scale Values column of Table II, and counting downward 
19 groups to 147.4 in this same column, the rater will see that this latter figure 
corresponds to’a rating at Step 6 in Grade 3. If this step rating also corresponds 
to that suggested by the legend, “Above average,” at Step No.6 in Table I, and 
with ratings suggested by other comparisons, it may be adopted for the per- 
formance in question. 

In the foregoing illustration, the rating of the higher grade job performance 
happened to be known, and that of the lower grade, unknown. Had the reverse 
been the case, the rater could still have (a) judged what percentage of the (not 
yet rated) higher grade performance the (already rated) lower grade one was 
worth; (b) entered Column B of Table III with his 40 per cent judgment to find 
19 at the left of 40.4; and (c) then counted up the ‘‘Inter-Grade Scale Values” 
column of Table II, from 147.4—which corresponds to the known Step 6 rating 
in Grade 3—to 365.0—which corresponds to the originally unknown but now 
indicated rating at Step 7 in Grade 12. 

Column C of Table III provides the reverse way of looking at such relationships 
as have just been discussed in the two preceding paragraphs. This column 
indicates how many times greater a higher Group or Absolute Scale Value is than 
a lower one, given the number of steps between the two groups. 

A condition which governs the use of the inter-grade and accessory tables, and 
which raters should always bear in mind, is that jobs whose ratings by the job 
evaluation committee differed by almost as much as 10 per cent may appear in the 
same salary grade. This means that the Grade 3 rating established in the fore- 
going example might have been placed at Steps 5, 6, or 7, without violating the 
facts. Attempts to refine the use of the inter-grade and accessory tables beyond 
this point will generally not be worth while, for several reasons. The first is that 
comparisons between performances on jobs in such widely divergent grades will 
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TABLE II 
Sample Inter-Grade Table, showing a single set of scale values 
comprehending all grades, to which indicated step numbers 
for ratings in various salary grades correspond 
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TABLE III 
Sample Accessory Percentage Table, showing percentage relationships 
between any two Steps in Table I or any two Groups in Table II 

















Steps between any two Steps in Table I Percentage which the lower Step or Number of times the higher Step or 
or any two Groups in Table II Group is of the higher Group is greater than the lower 
A B Cc 
0 | 100.0 1.00 
1 95.2 1.05 
2 90.9 1.10 
3 | 86.6 1.16 
4 82.6 1.22 
5 | 78.7 1.28 
6 | 75.1 1.34 
k 3 71.5 1.41 
8 68.3 1.47 
9 65.0 1.55 
10 62.1 1.62 
11 59.1 1.70 
12 56.4 1.78 
13 | 1.87 
14 v1.3 1.96 
15 48.9 | 2.06 
16 46.7 2.16 
17 44.4 | 
18 42.4 | 2.37 
19 40.4 | 2.49 
20 38.5 2.61 
21 36.7 | 2.74 
22 ae | 2.87 
23 33.4 3.02 
24 31.9 | 3.16 
25 30.3 3.32 
26 | 29.0 3.48 
27 | 27.6 3.65 
28 26.3 3.82 
29 | 25.1 4.02 
30 | 23.9 | 4.21 
31 22.8 4.42 
32 3 ey | 4.63 
33 20.6 | 4.86 
34 19.7 5.09 
35 18.7 5.34 

| 
36 17.8 5.61 
37 | 17.0 5.89 
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involve an error of judgment that may be almost as great as that created by the 
grade classification of somewhat differently rated jobs. The second is that about 
a 3 per cent error will inhere in the job evaluation ratings themselves, though 
os they are conventionally represented by single numerical values. The third reason 
lies in the fact that a great many salary structures do not involve strictly equal 
proportional increases between job point ratings on the one hand and correspond- 
ing salary values on the other. 

This last reason arises from the fact that a constant, plus or minus “minimum 
salary”? component is present in every salary in such structures. Such a com- 
ponent is indicated by the fact that the ratio of any indicated point value for one 
grade, to the corresponding point value for another grade, may not equal the ratio 
of an indicated and corresponding money value for the former grade, to the 
corresponding money value for the latter grade. In many if not most salary grade 
structures, this discrepancy, which implies habitual or current pay differentials 
that are greater or less than the corresponding evaluated point rating differentials 
established by job evaluation, will be small enough to affect the use of inter-grade 
and accessory tables only when jobs in extremely different grades are involved. 
When, in a particular instance, the ratios cited above are found to diverge 
markedly, it will not be safe to rely on Table III and its corresponding per cent 
judgments in the establishment or checking of merit ratings between the salary 
grades in question. It then becomes helpful to establish what may be con- 
sidered as “key” merit ratings in a number of different salary grades. These key 
ratings are ones which are simply made ‘as carefully as possible, in relation pri- 
marily to the rating scale and to all the materials which define its steps for the 
particular salary grades and jobs concerned. Subsequently rated performances 
can then be judged for their consistency with such ratings as well as for their 
consistency with the rating scale and its supporting definitions. 

In conclusion, inter-grade and accessory tables, or key performance ratings, will 
usually permit raters to achieve a reasonable and acceptable inter-grade con- 
sistency in merit ratings, and certainly a consistency that will exceed that at- 
tainable in the absence of any such systematic bases for man-to-man comparisons. 

When inter-grade salary increments (for example, 10 per cent, as in the present 
illustration) are not integral multiples of the performance rating scale step in- 
tervals (5 per cent in the present instance), numerically exact inter-grade equiva- 
lents like those shown in any row of the illustrative inter-grade table cannot be 
established. A much longer list of Groups or Inter-Grade Scale Values will then 
eventuate, but such a list and its correspondingly modified inter-grade table can 
be virtually as useful as that illustrated in Table II. An accessory percentage 
table based on such a condition would generally be too cumbersome to develop 
and use, but the desired end can be reached readily by computing percentage 
relations in individual instances. 

4. Selection of a “‘pilot unit.”” As a starting point in the installation of the 
committee method, a department is selected, one of whose convenient subdi- 
visions would offer a favorable locus for beginning the work, from the standpoint 
of the department head’s interests and needs, his subordinates’ abilities and 
attitudes toward their merit rating problems, and so on. The department head 
should first be fully informed concerning the procedure and the steps to be taken 
in the installation, so that he and the company-wide representative can settle on 
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some one departmental unit whose size and personnel promise to offer a sound 
setting for the initial phase of the installation. 

5. Selecting the rating committees. With the help of the department head 
and any of his subordinates whom he may wish to involve in the matter, rating 
committees are named which altogether will cover the performances of all em- 
ployees in the subdivision chosen. Considerable regard for individual capacities 
as well as for authoritative relationships and first-hand knowledge of employee 
performances should govern the choice of personnel for these committees. Higher 
level supervisors may predominate in the initially formed committees, to be 
supplanted later by lower level supervisors who may subsequently have demon- 
strated their capacity to work into the method. The rating procedure should be 
introduced first to committees whose members show the greater promise of 
learning it readily, and then to other committees as the circumstances indicate. 

In very small companies, Rater 3, or the company-wide representative on all 
committees, may be an executive who will need to devote only a small portion of 
his time to his merit rating role. In larger companies, a specially qualified and 
trained personnel assistant may combine such a role with other duties. Very 
large companies may require two or more full-time specialists to whom groups of 
committees are allocated, and who themselves meet periodically as a Central 
Committee to review ratings made by their respective committees, prior to such 
committees’ indicated reconsideration of their reviewed ratings. The work of 
such specialists may always be supervised by an executive in charge of personnel, 
and reviewed by him or other executives as may be desirable. 

6. Orientation of committee members to their functions. Each member of the 
committee or committees to be indoctrinated receives a copy of the manual 
described in Section 1, above, together with copies of the job descriptions and 


salary grade assignments of all the subordinate employees with whose performance | 


rating any given committee member will be concerned. Committee members 
will familiarize themselves with these materials prior to training sessions, which 
will go beyond the point of general discussion as soon as the-essential features of 
the method have been made clear, and on into the writing of actual performance 
descriptions and the rating of actual performances. Cases should be brought 
before such committees as they normally arise for consideration during employ- 
ment anniversary months or at other specified intervals and times. 

It should be emphasized that committee training cannot be mediated by 
general discussion alone. Practice under natural conditions is also essential, until 
it becomes evident to all concerned that the committee members are reporting and 
rating in a sound fashion. 

7. Completing the installation. After the company-wide representative 
(Rater 3) has gotten several committees well established, he will be ready to 
introduce the method to other committees, and, after further experience, to several 
committees at once. As the installation progresses, he should be able to overlap 
much of this work even between several departments, so that the rate of progress 
should increase with its degree. Rater 3’s own progressive introduction to the 
performance descriptions and ratings for the entire company personnel being 
rated will enable him to become familiar with the large amount of recorded material 
necessary to his company-wide role, and to involve progressively in his judgments 
the company-wide ratings necessary to equity throughout the company. 
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When it has become evident to all concerned that all committees have reached a 
point of sound operation, recommendations for salary increases can begin to refer 
to the ratings. Some firms may base such recommendations on the merit ratings 
alone. Other firms may want to consider other factors as well. Some may want 
to see a performance maintained for a stipulated period before granting an in- 
crease that conforms to it. When merit ratings for given employees are made 
annually, a six-months’ staggering of merit rating and salary recommendation will 


provide such a testing period and help raters divorce the rating itself from the 
step of recommending a salary increase. 


RECURRENT STEPS IN THE COMMITTEE METHOD 


8. Maintenance of dated performance notes. During the periods between the 
formal analysis and rating of a particular employee’s performance, Rater 1 will 
keep brief dated records of the employee’s job performance and of his develop- 
mental trends. These notes should refer to the employee’s particular job re- 


quirements and to aspects of the job performance covered by the three following 
performance factor definitions: 


Quaity OF Work. This factor concerns such things as the way in which duties are per- 
formed; the accuracy and soundness of the work; whether all features of a required duty are 
carried out to completion; and whether there is realized the kind of performance, product, or 
objective that the job standards require. It covers behavior in relation to the company’s 
customers, vendors, etc., but not to its employees. 

RATE OF WorkING. This factor refers to the amount of work completed by an employee 
within the time available to him for its completion, or to the amount of progress achieved by 
him during this time. Depending on the nature of the duties, it includes such things as the 
number of items handled, transactions completed, prospects, ideas, or methods developed, 
new customers obtained, services sold, reports, projects, or case assignments completed, 
decisions or plans made, and so on. The magnitude of lengthy projects should be indicated 
when reference to their small number alone would give false impressions of the rate of work- 
ing. Production records should be qualified when necessary by the time available for their 
attainment. Such general characterizations of the employee as “fast” or “slow” should be 
offered only in the company of supporting evidence. 

PERSONNEL REtaTions. This factor refers to the satisfactoriness of an employee’s job 
behavior in relation to his supervisors, associates, and subordinates. This satisfactoriness 
is often gauged largely by the degree to which the employee’s conduct facilitates rather than 
interferes with the work of others with whom he is associated in the company. It may also 
involve conformance with the company’s rules and personnel policies which apply to all 
employees. It excludes behavior in relation to persons not employed by the company and 
with whom the employee deals for the company. It excludes personal traits and behavior 
which supervisors or other company members may like or dislike personally, but which ac- 
tually have nothing to do with the employee’s job or his value to the company. References 
to general personality traits should be made only when such traits affect the performance of 
other employees. Assertions regarding “‘nice” or “poor” personalities should be replaced by 


statements of specific job conduct and relations. 

9. Preparation of performance descriptions. In ample time for its use by the 
rating committee, Rater 1 will prepare on a form similar to the Job Performance 
Report Form shown on pages 183-84, a clear, concise, pointed, specific, and simply 
stated factual account of the employee’s performance during the preceding period 
of observation. This description will be appropriately organized under the three 
factors defined in Section 8, above; it will describe the employee’s performance of 
duties indicated in his job description; and it will be based on Rater 1’s dated 
notes and observations made during the period in question. 

On the back of the Report Form, under “Capacity for Development,” Rater 1 
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will enter any factual observations indicative of the employee’s present and future 
ability to qualify for a position other than his current one. This position should 
be identified by the official job number and title in use by the company. 


When Rater 1 has made the foregoing entries on the Report Form, he will 
submit it to Rater 2 (and others who may be specified) for review and suggestions. 
Rater 1 will then carry through any indicated rewriting, and after a final review by 
Rater 2, will initiate the preparation of two more copies of the final description 
which are to be transmitted to Raters 2 and 3, respectively. 


In plants where supervisors have responsibilities over large numbers of em- 
ployees, supervisory time can be saved by interviewers who obtain factual in- 
formation from supervisors regarding their subordinates’ performances, and who 
prepare the necessary descriptions which the supervisors will review prior to their 
use by rating committees of which the supervisors (as Raters 1) and the inter- 
viewers (as Raters 3) may be members. 


10. Independent ratings by committee members. Upon receipt of their copies 
of the final performance description, each of the three members of the employee’s 
rating committee will independently rate the Quality, Rate, and Relations aspects 
of the employee’s performance on his current job, and then its over-all value. This 
order of rating forces the raters’ attention to performance details which the over- 
all rating must consider. ; 


Raters may consult with one another as may be convenient and required, re- 
garding facts of the performance only. They should mot communicate their 
ratings to one another at this time. Their independent thinking is first required, 
and when this thinking is in error it is more subject to correction than would be a 
joint rating by two committee members. 


Each rater will relate his thinking and his rating to several sources of 
information: 


. The performance description. 

. Other, unrecorded first-hand observations available to the rater. 

. Other, reliable information available from raters and others. 

. The employee’s job description, which will define the minimum requirements of the em- 
ployee’s particular, current job. 


. Other standards of performance on the job, as defined by operating authorities and clari- 
fied in committee discussions. 


. Previous ratings of the employee’s performance on his current job. These ratings may be 
safely used as points of reference for new ratings as long as a rater can depart from them 
or repeat them when the current performance merits it. 


g. The rating scale, which may be used as a general frame of reference for all the types of 

rating made. 

The over-all ratings and the predictive ratings may also be related to the two 
following additional items. (Factor ratings are generally not comparable be- 
tween employees on different jobs, because of the differences in the constitution of 
such jobs. Factor ratings between employees on the same job are, of course, 
comparable, so that they too may be related to the two items below.) 


h. Information regarding other employees, and like that indicated under a@ to g inclusive, 
which may be available to the rater. 


i. The inter-grade table and its accessory percentage table. 


Each factor rating should be made as though the entire value of the employee’s 
performance rested on that factor alone. The over-all ratings should in no 
instance be allowed to result from anything like a mere unweighted or weighted 
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average of the three factor ratings. ‘They should be based instead on a considera- 
tion of all aspects of the job performance in relation to each other, and should 
express the over-all satifactoriness of the performance taken as a whole. For 
example, if the nature of the job is such that weakness in one factor can be com- 
pensated for by strength in one or both of the other factors, that should be con- 
sidered. If such compensation is not possible, that also should be considered 
and reflected in the over-all rating. 

After the factor and over-all ratings have been made, each rater should in- 
dependently make his predictive rating regarding the employee’s Capacity for 
Development for some stipulated job other than the one currently held. It 
should be generally understood that these predictive ratings express what the 
employee’s performance would be like on the job in question after he had held 
that job for a period of, say, six months. The information entered under ‘“Ca- 
pacity for Development” on the back of the Report Form and all the other 
sources of information listed under a to 7 above, including especially the per- 
formance descriptions and ratings of other actual incumbents of this job, will 
comprise the bases of these predictive ratings. 

All ratings will involve the Rating Scale shown in Table I. There is no im- 
plication that all the brief Step Descriptions shown on this generalized scale 
comprise precise definitions of the value of performances that should be rated on 
each one. A few cardinal steps are defined further in the next few paragraphs 
below. As these paragraphs will show, consistency of rating must rest ultimately 
on the performance standards defined by job descriptions and authoritative 
sources other than the Step Descriptions themselves, and on judged relationships 
between ratings. Such relationships can be between ratings already established 
tentatively on or near the cardinal scale steps that have the clearer definitions at 
the outset. Judging the rank order of such performances is a helpful preliminary 
check on such tentative ratings. Then deciding whether these ratings are properly 
(though not necessarily evenly) spaced in relation to each other along the scale 
offers a more precise check. One way of judging particular relationships of this 
kind is to decide what percentage of any higher valued performance a lower valued 
one is worth, and to convert such judged percentages into values in the “Rating” 
column of Table I, by relating their most closely corresponding percentage figures 
in Column B of Table III to Scale Ratings indicated by corresponding figures in 
Column A of Table III. This procedure parallels that used in connection with 
the Inter-Grade and Accessory Percentage Tables, described in Section 3 above, 
except that it involves only one grade. 

The Scale Step labeled ‘‘Barely satisfactory’’ corresponds to the minimum 
standard performance requirements as suggested by the job description and as 
further clarified by those in authority and by discussion among raters. A rating 
at this step means that an employee is “just broken in” so that he no longer re- 
quires special supervisory attention or training in the duties indicated by the job 
description. The step just below this one indicates that the employee is not yet 
broken in, but that his level and rate of progress justify his being retained on the 
job for further trial. The lowest scale step should characterize an employee whose 
performance does not meet even these standards. 

When a performance satisfies the highest possible, practical performance re- 
quirement that the rest of a department or company can place on an incumbent in 
achieving its own operational objectives and standards, the performance should 
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be rated at the maximum or “Top performance” step of the scale. The highest 
step on the scale, beyond the one just mentioned, should be used to characterize a 
quality of performance that exceeds the company’s practical requirements, a rate 
of performance that exceeds the greatest that the job can ever practically require, 
personnel relations whose effectiveness exceeds that required for the maximal 
performance of the employee’s associates in general, or an over-all or predictive 
performance that exceeds the company’s highest, practical requirements for 
performance on another job. 

The “‘Average”’ step on the scale corresponds to a level of performance slightly 
less than half way between “Barely satisfactory” and “Top performance.” It 
does not necessarily mean the actual, numerical average rating of any group of 
employees on any given job or jobs, for rapid turnover or long tenure may pro- 
duce actual average ratings for such groups of employees which would be lower or 
higher respectively than this “average” scale step. 

The remaining scale steps are briefly and approximately defined by the de- 
scriptive legends shown on the scale, and may be used more exactly by comparing 
performances already established at the cardinal scale steps with performances 
which seem to lie between such steps. This procedure has been outlined in the 
seventh paragraph of this section. 

Raters will nearly always find difficulty at first in determining just what the 
standards of performance really are, despite the job description’s supposed 
definition of minimal standards. Job descriptions that are found to define other 
than minimal standards must be altered before raters can follow them. A clearer 
conception of actual, maximal, and other standards will generally require de- 
velopment by those in authority and during discussions among rating committee 
members. Final ratings of performance of particular employees on given jobs will 
tend to pin down the raters’ conceptions of standards for those jobs and actually to 
represent such standards in lieu of other formulations. When possible, however, 
an attempt should always be made to define such standards in other terms as well. 
Operations and supervision as well as job evaluation and merit rating will profit 
greatly by such definition. 

All ratings are recorded simply by entering their corresponding Step Numbers 
in the cells indicated on the Job Performance Report Form. Salary grade and 
Group Numbers (see Table ITI) should also be entered for over-all ratings, where 
shown. 

11. Joint ratings. After all three raters have completed their independent 
factor, over-all, and predictive ratings, they will meet as a committee to advise 
one another of their respective ratings, to exchange their reasons for them (see, 
for example, items a to 7 inclusive in Section 10, above), to share additional facts 
not covered by the performance description, and, after pooling all their infor- 
mation and ideas, to move toward a final, reasonable consensus of judgment as to 
what the five ratings should be. 

Rater 3 will usually see that the final committee ratings are recorded on a 
Report Form, together with the performance description as it may have been 
qualified by the committee discussion. 

12. Records and subsequent action. Multiple copies of the final performance 
and rating report may be prepared for the employee’s supervisor, for others con- 
cerned with salary recommendations and approvals, for members of the immediate 
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committee and other committees, and for centralized administrative and per- 
sonnel records to be used in planning, administration, reports to executives, 
research, and other organizational functions. 

The sample Report Form shown on pages 183-4 provides for entries regarding 
recommended supervisory action. It is advisable that limiting dates for such 
action be projected and indicated whenever possible, so that the recommended 
action will have a time focus for the supervisor and be subject to definite, ad- 
ministrative follow-up. Recommendations, approvals, etc., and their dates and 
supporting reasons and signatures should be indicated on the form where shown. 

To facilitate further the inter-grade comparisons described in Section 3, above, 
members of rating committees may keep their copies of final rating reports on 
their own and other employees, indexed in a loose-leaf binder in order of the 
corresponding Group Numbers of over-all ratings (see Table II). This arrange- 


ment of the reports will greatly facilitate man-to-man comparisons within and 
between all grades. 


PRINCIPLES THAT APPLY TO MOST MERIT RATINGS 


Though there is already much flexibility inherent in the committee method as 
described above, situations peculiar to certain times and firms will in all likelihood 
suggest more marked yet sound departures from the described procedure. To 
avoid the more obvious pitfalls into which a majority of merit rating systems seem 
to have fallen, a number of principles are presented below which adaptations of the 
method should not violate unless it can be demonstrated that given conditions 
actually negate them or harmonize with more comprehensive principles that are at 
least equally sound. 

One illustrative condition that would negate a number of these principles is that 
which requires that performance on only one kind of job be merit rated. The 
principles as stated neither assume this particular condition nor deny its possibil- 
ity and appropriateness in certain situations. 

13. Install the system progressively. Merit rating procedures should be 
established successively in different units of a company rather than in all at once. 


The fact that so many individuals must participate in a merit rating system 
underlies this principle. If the installation proceeds from one organizational 
unit to another, members of a small centralized staff can keep abreast of it 
and become thoroughly familiar with it before they have a company-wide 
system on their hands. They can acquire progressively the knowledge of 
individual performances needed to maintain company-wide consistency. Any 
mistakes they may make in their early efforts will have less fateful consequences. 
Satisfactory installation in more cooperative and qualified units will reduce 
the installation problems to be solved at any one time, provide the central 
staff with experience helpful in installing the method in less tractable units, 
and lend the method greater appeal for those who are originally skeptical. 
Finally, progressive installation minimizes the distraction of any large portion 
of the organization from its regular operations at any one time. 


14. Use the system’s ratings only after its installation is complete. Rating 
procedures should be operating smoothly and soundly in all company units before 


the ratings produced by them are allowed to contribute to salary determination in 
any one unit. 
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The company-wide perspective on any one rating, which is necessary to 
company-wide consistency, is possible only after the system’s operation has 
become company-wide. Also, the premature use of ratings for salary ad- 
ministration in one unit is apt to incite demands for or against their immediate 


or ultimate use in units where the rating procedure has not yet become soundly 
established or even introduced. 


15. Distribute the work required to maintain the system. A merit rating 
system should distribute the total effort necessary to its maintenance. 


Centralizing the bulk of the procedure in a staff of specialists would be un- 
economical because of the number of such specialists that would be needed to 
ascertain the facts necessary to sound merit ratings. The active participation 
of raters who already know such facts and who can readily communicate them 
to others is an obvious factor ineconomy. An active part in the evaluation of 
its own members is also an understandable prerogative of each department. 

A recapitulation of the way the committee method distributes the main- 
tenance effort may be of interest. Rater 1 prepares performance descriptions 
on, and rates the performances of, his few subordinates. Rater 2 reviews the 
performance descriptions of, and rates the performances of, a larger number of 
employees. Rater 3 prepares no performance descriptions, but rates all 
employees. 

A distribution of the total effort through time as well as throughout the 
organization is also definitely indicated. Regular ratings during the employ- 
ment anniversary months will generally achieve such a distribution. Provi- 
sion should also be made for special ratings at irregular times when exceptional 
performance or operational needs call for them. 


16. Use a minimum of three raters. Committees of at least three persons 
should rate each performance. 


Three raters will generally have a reasonable chance of supplementing one 
another’s factual information and perspective, and of overcoming one another’s 
personal biases. 


17. Expedite rating committee action. Rating committee meeting time should 
be kept at a minimum. 


Unless they operate efficiently, committees concerned with personnel func- 
tions may interfere seriously with other operations of their members. Study 
of performance descriptions, and independent ratings made prior to com- 
mittee meetings, and focused committee discussion under the leadership of 
Rater 3 will save vast amounts of committee time. 


18. Progressively equalize raters’ qualifications as much as possible. When 
adequate first-hand factual information and company-wide perspective cannot 
both be had initially and individually in all three members of a given rating 
committee, a merit rating procedure must provide for a prompt, effective, and 
economical sharing of these two basic requirements for sound rating. 


This principle is too obvious and self-explanatory to occasion further com- 
ment, except that the committee method provides one way of satisfying it. 
Rater 1 has the most first-hand information; Rater 2 has less of this but more 
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perspective; Rater 3 has the broadest perspective. The performance descrip- 
tions and committee discussions disseminate the factual information; the same 
discussions and the recorded rating information on performance of other 


employees, which is made available to raters prepared and qualified to use it, 
add to each rater’s perspective. 


19. Provide the minimum centralized control needed. A merit rating system 
should provide for the minimum centralized participation and control necessary to 
company-wide consistency and efficient operation of the system. 


A centralized staff or company-wide representative is needed to remind 
departments when to prepare to rate specified employees, to provide com- 
pany-wide perspective on individual ratings, to mellow and mediate dif- 
ferences in viewpoint, and to lend constant guidance and help in the technical 
and practical phases of the system’s operation. 


20. Document the factual bases for rating. The factual bases for merit ratings 
should be clearly documented in every case. 


For a merit rating system concerned with many types of jobs of any degree 
of complexity or uniqueness, a check list is inadequate. A performance 
description subject to checking and scrutiny by a supervisor’s superiors, by 
one or more company-wide representatives, and in some instances by em- 
ployees themselves is apt to be more representative of the facts. It will 
be a memorandum when a memorandum is sorely needed. It will make 
meaningful the corresponding ratings which are used as bases for other ratings. 
The preparation of such descriptions will encourage clearer thinking as well as 
better-focused, corrective, and constructive supervision on the part of super- 
visors and others. A file of such descriptions can become the basis for more 
effective administration, planning, and research. It can comprise a panel of 
promotable employees. And, finally, it is indispensable to the provision of all 
committee members with the facts and perspective they need for sound rating, 
and to the company-wide role of some of the raters. 


21. Distinguish between, but integrate, ratings and subsequent action. A 
performance description and rating record form should incorporate recommend- 
ations and supervisory and administrative action indicated by the ratings, while 


not confusing the processes of performance rating and salary recommendation with 
each other. 


A form that excludes administrative records will tend to divorce evaluation 
from action, to lessen the effectiveness of both, and to encourage confusion 
between the processes of rating and recommendation, respectively. 


22. Base merit ratings on all relevant aspects of performance. Merit ratings 


should not neglect any aspect of performance on any kind of job to which the 
rating system is related. 


The fairness of this principle is obvious. Several operations and principles 
already described may contribute to its satisfaction. Two of these are: written 
and checked performance descriptions, and departmental participation in 
merit rating. Other sustaining factors to be discussed are: description of a 
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job performance in terms of its few but comprehensive and generally recognized 
aspects or “‘factors,”’ and factor ratings made preliminary to an over-all rating. 


23. Exclude purely personal employee qualifications from ratings. Merit 
ratings should not.consider any aspects of the employee which are irrelevant to 
the value of the performance being rated. 


Purely personal characteristics, such as the “personality” traits that are 
rated in many merit rating systems, but which analysis shows to have no 
demonstrable relation to explicitly defined job requirements, have no place in 
merit rating. 

Sections 22 and 23 imply an overlapping principle, that performance ratings 
should be made on an employee’s performance of his particular job, and not 
on the employee as a person. 


24. Distinguish between demonstrated and predicted performances. A merit 
rating system should distinguish sharply and rate separately, the value of an 
employee’s demonstrated performance on his currently held job, and the value of 


his predicted performance on some other job for which he may sometime qualify and 
be needed. 


Both types of rating are important. It is only their prevalent confusion 
that is fatal to sound merit rating. In special cases, a company may want 
actually to pay an employee for his potentialities as well as his demonstrated 
abilities, because the market for such a specialist as he may become may be 
poor. Yet even under this condition the company will need to evaluate 
separately and carefully both aspects of the employee. To confuse them in all 
other cases openly violates the corresponding policy of paying an employee 
only for what he has shown he will and can do of that which the company 
requires of him. 


25. Exclude other factors extraneous to ratings. Merit ratings should not be 
governed by any type of influence extraneous to themselves. 


One such factor is an employee’s existing salary. The employee may not 
merit his current pay, or he may deserve more. The salary itself is in question, 
not the merit rating. Therefore, the merit rating should help determine the 
salary, and not vice-versa. 

Another factor extraneous to merit ratings is any presumption concerning the 
form of the distribution curve which a charted group of merit ratings will 
manifest. The assumption of “normality” (bell-shaped distribution) is not 
universally tenable, as well-known “loaded” departments, empirical studies 
of human performance and behavior, and advanced statistics and probability 
theory will suggest. Particular results may happen to fit a normal curve in 
given situations, but to allow a prediction of normality to force the ratings 
into a distribution that will support it is not only to beg the question but to 
court inequity. 

A third factor, ‘“‘personality,” has already been discussed in Section 23, above. 


26. Use a few, distinct, comprehensive, and clearly defined performance 
factors. Performance factors should be commonly understood; they should 
overlap as little as possible; they should be defined specifically enough to focus 
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attention on relevant aspects of performance, and broadly enough to cover all 
relevant aspects of performance on any kind of job which the merit rating system 
will encounter; and they should be performance factors and not job factors. 


A common difficulty with many merit rating systems used in relation to a 
variety of jobs involves their many specific factors. In general, the larger the 
number of factors, the more circumscribed they must be, the more specific 
they tend to become, and hence the less flexible and inclusive they are apt to 
be. Their extreme form, a check list, takes less time and training to execute 
than does a written description adequate to each particular kind of perform- 
ance. But a check list that can reflect performance on one kind of job often 
breaks down seriously when it tries to cover performance on any different kind 
of job. Successful generalizations of such check lists, or multiple merit rat- 
ing scales to which such lists are closely allied, are not readily constructed 
when a merit rating system is to be concerned with any variety of jobs. The 
result of efforts in this direction has commonly been a spilling over into “‘per- 
sonality” characteristics whose relevance to many of the jobs is highly ques- 
tionable. 
A rather recent attempt to use factors in merit rating which correspond to . 
those used in job evaluation leads to a judgment process so devious and so 
exclusive of significant performance elements as to be impracticable. 


27. Base over-all performance ratings on over-all judgments. Ratings of a 
over-all performance should be arrived at by a comprehensive judgment, and not : 


by a mathematical totaling of equally or differently weighted performance factor 
ratings. 


It makes sense to total job factor ratings in job evaluation. It does not make 2 
sense to accept as “above average” an employee whose quality of work and 
whose relations with other employees are as good as they can possibly be, but 
whose rate of working is as poor as it can possibly be. Such an employee will 
not earn an “‘above average” salary for himself or his company. 


28. Keep ratings consistent with all relevant sources of information. Merit 


ratings should be as consistent as possible with every available type of information 
relevant to them. 


Such types of information are illustrated by the items listed as a@ to 7 in- 
clusive, under Section 10, above. 

Though numerous, such types of information actually simplify, sustain, and 
stabilize the merit rating process, as experience will bear out. They are of 
particular help in solving in a practical way one of the most difficult problems 
a merit rating system encounters: the definition of standards of performance. 
Failure to relate the ratings to these sources of information will simply invite 
confusion and inconsistency. 


29. Relate the merit rating system to a job evaluation system. A merit rating 
system should rest on a job evaluation system and its attendant salary structure. 


Unless the relative values of different jobs are soundly established, one can- 
not establish the relative values of performances on such jobs without attempt- 
ing to encompass all at once the multitude of elements in job and performance 
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combined, on which equitable salary differentials ultimately depend. The 
real, practical function of the split between job evaluation and merit rating, 
and of the rating of factors under both procedures, is to make the fofal evalua- 
tive process humanly possible by partializing it. Salary policy is the blue- 
print; job evaluation is the foundation; merit rating is the superstructure. 


30. Let rating scale intervals and pay increases correspond to discriminative 
ability. Step intervals on over-all merit rating scales should correspond to 
magnitudes of normal pay increases, and both should bear a reasonable relation to 


the capacity of merit raters in general to discriminate different degrees of per- 
formance merit. 


The correspondence between scale intervals and pay increases simplifies 
the direct translation of ratings into salaries when salary policy so indicates, 
and makes the ratings more meaningful when other factors as well govern 
salary increases. 

The characteristic of human judgment which allows it to detect only quite 
constant percentage differences from a standard at any level, and the psycho- 
logically related phenomenon which often makes a constant percentage salary 
increase acceptable from an employee’s viewpoint, suggest the “‘geometric” 
rating scale and salary increase schedule discussed above. The absolutely 
smaller, initial increases within a salary grade which such a system involves 
may be given in more rapid succession when the more rapid learning generally 
expected of a new job incumbent actually occurs, and when such increases 
are not automatic as defined by policy or working agreement. 


OBSERVATIONS ON WORK ADJUSTMENT— 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER 


Professor of Public Administration 
The University of Southern California 


Management needs to reexamine its traditional ideas about worker adjustment 
and placement, Dr. Pfiffner points out, for many of our usual assumptions re- 
garding fatigue, monotony, and employee motivation and satisfaction are not 
well-founded. For example, the beliefs that repetitive work is a bad thing 
per se, that highly intelligent persons should never be employed at monoto- 
nous tasks, or that employees generally like to make decisions about their work 
will not stand up under close scrutiny. The author debunks some of our con- 
ventional ideas about worker adjustment, and advocates an integrated ap- 
proach to placement problems which will draw on the new discoveries of psy- 
chology, the other social sciences, and medicine. 


A WE move toward an era of accentuated social consciousness and research 
into the means of sustaining maximum employment, it will increasingly 
become the responsibility of personnel management of the future to find useful 
work for more people—to fit them into positions not only on the basis of individual 
conformity to job needs, but also with reference to the requirements of the social 
situation. This does not mean that unqualified people will be placed in positions 
of responsibility for which they are not fitted, for a good personnel program would 
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probably achieve just the opposite results. It will, however, present to personnel 
workers the major tasks of expediting and facilitating such placement in response 
to society’s demand that the maximum possible number of workers be employed 
at useful occupations to which they are attuned individually and socially. 

If personnel management of the future is to fulfill this broad social responsibility 
it must find the means of helping increasing numbers to make satisfactory work 
adjustments rather than concentrating all its placement efforts on those at the 
superior end of the normal distribution curve. Under such a system it will be the 
responsibility of personnel administration not only to select persons now qualified 
to perform particular occupations, but to mold and develop others for jobs which 
promise to fit their natural endowments. 

In viewing the human problems arising from increasingly repetitive work, and 
the utilization of greater numbers of workers at the lower end of the skill and 
aptitude curves, it might be well to reconsider some of our assumptions regarding 
fatigue, monotony, and individual worker adjustment. Does the production 
worker on the modern assembly line really experience less work satisfaction than 
the skilled artisan of bygone days? Can persons of higher intelligence never be 
employed successfully for monotonous work? Does production increase when 
workers are in a position to make decisions regarding their own work? 

The following are some rather general observations regarding these and other 
related questions, but they are presented here with a view to stimulating further 
consideration of the problems themselves and of their future significance to the 
placement officer, the vocational guidance counselor, and the line supervisor. 


EFFECTS OF REPETITIVE WORK 


The evidence seems to be growing that repetitive work may not be a bad thing 
in and of itself, but that its deleterious effects are more often related to sociological 
and psychological factors than to those of physical fatigue and organic impairment. 
The school which contributes to this thinking discounts the effects of industrial 
engineering efforts and emphasizes the importance of social satisfactions derived 
from work environment and associations. It is claimed that one of the chief 
results of performing repetitive work which does not require constant mental at- 
tention is the opportunity for the individual to engage in obsessive thinking. Most 
people who work have troubles, real or imaginary, domestic or vocational, about 
which they are prone to be anxious when their minds are not otherwise occupied. 
When they work at tasks which do not require constant attention they will tend 
to mull over their troubles unless there are other factors in the work environment to 
attract their attention away from themselves. That is why the concept of team- 
work combined with mental catharsis plays such an important part in producing 
the satisfied worker. It is a management responsibility to see that those engaged 
in repetitive and monotonous tasks are prevented from engaging in obsessive 
thinking by utilization of at least two techniques. In the first place, the work 
should be so organized as to permit that type of group association which will 
yield social satisfaction to the normal individual. Second, good personnel man- 
agement will have to provide some means of mental catharsis so that the troubled 
worker may be relieved of some of his tensions. This task is normally one for the 
immediate supervisor, but larger organizations should have trained clinicians 
present for the handling of problems which extend beyond the sphere of the job 
itself and which require specialized psychiatric or social work training. 
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There is a tendency for romanticists and those who view the past with nostalgia 
to emphasize the importance of artistry and skill in work satisfaction. In con- 
trasting the manufacturing process prior to the industrial revolution with con- 
temporary mass-production methods, it is assumed that everyone was once a 
master craftsman and happy at his work in the good old days—that he got per- 
manent ecstasy out of continually producing a whole shoe with his own hands. 
It is further assumed that skilled craftsmanship produced intuitive or instinctively 
creative effort which we have destroyed by breaking the former trades down into 
many repetitive tasks. In modern mass production those who have approached 
this problem scientifically have failed to discover much evidence to support this 
viewpoint.! There is even some evidence that modern industry has some jobs 
which call for as much skill and intelligence as in former days.? Further, it must 
be remembered that there are people who desire the security of monotony because 
it does not demand of them more than they can or care to give. Hence, the 
conclusion is that monotony is a function of the individual rather than of the task. 


INTELLIGENT WORKERS AT REPETITIVE TASKS 


Certain broad generalizations can be made regarding the relation of intelligence 
to repetitive work. The person of higher intelligence will not be so well satisfied 
at repetitive tasks as the one with lower intelligence. On the other hand, the 
high IQ individual will usually be a high producer, though his production curve 
may be more erratic, thus reflecting his dissatisfaction.‘ 

Hence, it does not follow that persons of lower intelligence should always be 
employed for monotonous work, because the circumstances of the job itself may 
determine that. Thus, people with high intelligence may be justifiably employed 
in menial positions: (1) during school vacations; (2) for periods known to be of short 
duration, and for the known purpose of acquiring experience for more complex 
tasks; and (3) when other placement factors seem more urgent. However, it 
would seem to be good placement practice normally to steer persons of high in- 
telligence away from dead-end positions involving repetition and monotony. 


WHY SOME WORKERS PUT THEIR INTELLECTS “ON ICE” 


Monotony and boredom on a job may also arise from the manner in which it is 
performed rather than its inherent dullness. The quality of supervision, the 
drags on productive effort due to environmental inertia, the obstacles to personal 
excellence provided by the social organization—all these might tend toward a 
humdrum and unsatisfying working experience for the individual of higher in- 
telligence. He learns that his human relations are smoother when he puts his 
intellect “on ice”; the job which he could make into a challenging and satisfying 
experience must be carried on in a manner which is monotonous because it requires 
only a fraction of his potential brain power. The answer to this omnipresent 
problem is not necessarily to find a supervisory or technical job for the high IQer, 
because intelligence is only one of the many ingredients required. Indeed there is 
a growing hypothesis that intelligence, instead of being a single quality, is actually 
a great many things. Hence, some people with high IQ’s may be destined to earn 
a living at rather pedestrian tasks owing to personality defects, lack of vocational 
adjustment, or other disabling factors. Leta S. Hollingworth has written ably 


} Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology, W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 1932. 

ey, 5. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard Univ ersity Press, Cambridge, 1939 
3 Albert Walton, New Techniques for Supervisors and Foremen, McGraw- Hill, New York, 1940, p. 151. 
4 Viteles, op. cit., p. 540. 
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about the problems encountered in the elementary schools with children of extra- 
ordinary intelligence. Those who adjusted themselves successfully, both to teach- 
ers and other children, had to adopt protective masks in order to endure the mo- 
notony, and often what seemed to them the stupidity, of their environment and 
associates. They learned to practice “benign chicanery” and to “suffer fools 
gladly.’ 


RELATION OF FATIGUE AND SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


A discerning observer states that fatigue increases more readily when one works 
hard and accomplishes little. Persons in all types of work want to experience a 
sense of achievement. Those who do not bring a finished product to fruition by 
their own hands desire to see how their fractional operation relates to the whole 
process. Thus during World War II some aircraft plants conducted tours to the 
assembly line where the worker who made one of the 10,000 parts could see where 
it fitted into the finished plane. Successful supervisors have long noted that one 
of the most effective motivators is a steady workload, where workers know that a 
certain amount of product is needed by a certain time for a certain purpose. 
Hence, the adjustment of the individual to his work situation will be facilitated by 
letting him know why he is doing his particular activities, how they relate to those 
performed by others, how they fit into the entire accomplishment and objective 
of the establishment and above all, the quantity and quality of work expected. 


DECISION-MAKING ON THE JOB 


Another factor pertaining to individual adjustment lies in the area of decision- 
making. The sentimentalists and romanticists who rue the alleged demise of 
skilled craftsmanship asssume that a high proportion of the population desires to 
becom and is capable of becoming skilled artisans. Some British experiments 
indicate that such is not the case—that decision-making constitutes “a drag, not a 
drug, for keeping people awake; and the fewer there have to be made, the more 
smoothly and swiftly will work of any kind be done.’* The simplification and 
standardization of tasks by relieving the worker of making decisions does not make 
the worker a robot and detract from the attractiveness of work. Indeed, this 
study seems to indicate that most workers do not desire to make decisions about 
their work, and that production actually increases when they are relieved of the 
necessity to do so. This is a further indication that the problems of motivation 
and adjustment are exceedingly complex and that nostrums and single-shot pan- 
aceas cannot be relied upon. 


THE PLACEMENT APPROACH 


Discussions of fatigue, monotony, and work satisfaction all seem to lead to the 
conclusions that people differ considerably in their adjustment to work, not only 
in their appetite for particular tasks, but in their ability to maintain sustained 
attention. These are questions which can be best answered by a fact-finding 
approach utilizing all the known professional and scientific disciplines dealing with 
man, the genuine scientific advances which have taken place very recently, and 
those which are yet to come. These include medicine, psychology, and social 
work. Someone is going to have to devise ways and means of taking the profound 


5 Leta S. Hollingworth, ‘‘What We Know About the Early Selection and Training of Leaders,” Teachers College 
Record, April, 1939, pp. 575-592. 


*L. I, Hunt, “Decisions and Their Significance,” Occupational Therapy, Jan., 1942, pp. 134-142. 
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insight of these specialists, capturing the elementary essences of these profes- 
sions, and training laymen to use them. Line supervisors and even trained per- 
personnel workers cannot be expected to be psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers, because the college training in these fields now requires from six to 10 
years. Yet the need is so great that ways and means must be provided whereby 
the above-mentioned specialists will be consultants and advisers rather than 
manipulators. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S ROLE IN WORK ADJUSTMENT 


When the personnel standards, goals, and achievements postulated by the 
specialists in the central staff agency fail of achievement, it is because operating 
people on the line have not been carried along—because their habits and traditional 
reactions have not been conditioned to operate in accordance with the changing 
standards adopted by the personnel staff. If the ideological framework of per- 
sonnel administration becomes a dead letter in practice, it is because the lower 
supervisors and the social organization at the work level have prevented it, either by 
design or inertia. If poor employees are permitted to pass their probation period, 
for example, the responsibility would seem to fall on the lower supervisor. If 
there is high turnover and absenteeism, one point of attack would seem to be that 
of the supervisor’s function in job adjustment. If individual workers are con- 
stantly violating personnel regulations, certainly the responsibility for action falls 
on the lower supervisor. The finest of staff agencies, manned by the most com- 
petent technicians, will find its efforts fruitless unless some means are found to 
teach and motivate the line organization at the work level. 

What is needed is the development of a modus operandi whereby the knowledge 
and ideology of enlightened and informed personnel people can be translated into 
action at the operating level. This can best be accomplished by acknowledging 
that there is a core of subject matter which must be unified in some way for utiliza- 
tion at the line level. This core consists of several specialized approaches, includ- 
ing vocational guidance, transfer, counseling, employee evaluation, and training. 
If properly approached by decentralized personnel workers who are artful in their 
own personal contacts, these lower supervisors can utilize this stream of personnel 
knowledge and skills to widen the scope of their own managerial jobs. 

The personnal system needed to achieve this end must constitute a happy 
balance between specialized staff services and decentralized personnel services. 
The staff complement in a large organization should consist of both experimental 
and clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and vocational guidance 
counselors. In organizations which are not so large, these various specialists will 
of necessity have to be represented by one person who will be conversant with the 
most recent developments in these fields. Management must maintain the atti- 
tude that these specialists have a body of knowledge which is peculiar to their 
own experience and training and is not possessed by the population at large. The 
specialists, on the other hand, must realize in their approach to the supervisory 
organization that the laity has an aversion toward specialists and that informal 
social groups tend to mistrust outsiders, whatever their ilk. Hence, the approach 
to the line must be one in which the specialists are artiul in dealing with the laity. 
Only in this manner will they succeed in teaching, training, and indoctrinating 
the lower supervisors to perform their own rightful personnel functions in accord- 
ance with the best findings and techniques of the social scientists. 














































































































































FOREMEN AND THEIR LABOR RELATIONS AUTHORITY 


By SIDNEY C. SUFRIN and GEORGE G. GAYNES* 


There are some interesting findings and implications in this report of a survey 
of foremen’s status and labor relations authority in 20 plants. Discussing sev- 
eral possible explanations for the severe restrictions which these plants place 
on their foremen’s authority to settle grievances, the authors propose a remedy 
for the situation: more careful selection of supervisory candidates, better labor 
relations training for foremen, and a more courageous management attitude in 
granting authority to foremen, supported by better-equipped industrial relations 
staffs. This article is an interim report on one section of a larger study of the 
position of foremen in the economic structure which is currently under way at 
Syracuse University. 


HE foreman in American industry stands in an anomalous position. Man- 

agement frequently refers to him as “‘the first line of supervision.” From 
this viewpoint foremen are management, rather than management’s representa- 
tives on the production line. On the other hand, foremen are considered, by 
management, as part and parcel of the working force, part of the production 
apparatus. 

To the production worker, the foreman represents his usual contact with man- 
agement. But there is also a subtler relationship. Foremen are typically drawn 
from the ranks of labor and therefore socially and ideologically have much in 
common with the people they supervise. Yet the promotion of an ordinary 
working man to the position of foreman frequently interjects a block between the 
foreman and his former colleagues which cannot easily be destroyed. The 
workingman views the foreman as a member of his own class who has been raised 
out of that class. This, of course, provides a situation containing seeds of possible 
social discord. This frequently unhappy social situation probably accounts for 
the refusal or reluctance of many competent workers to accept jobs as foremen 
though the pay and perquisites represent appreciable increases over those of their 
former positions. Parenthetically, it may be noted that a similar reluctance 
often obtains when a workingman has the opportunity to be appointed or elected 
shop steward. This matter of stepping out of one’s milieu into another one is 
not always easy or comfortable. 


CLARIFICATION NEEDED 


A third viewpoint concerning the position of foremen is less clear. The ques- 
tions which would clarify this problem are of the nature of: ‘“‘How does the fore- 
man view himself? In what class is he located? To whom does he owe his loyal- 
ties? And what are his obligations?” The denial of access to the National 
Labor Relations Board by the Taft-Hartley Act probably further confused the 
issue as to the class and loyalty adherence of foremen. Now they cannot use 
the NLRB, but they have all the basic rights of organization. Clearly their 
industrial status is different from that of labor, but their social status is clearly 
unlike that of management. 

Knowledge of the role of foremen in industry is not only important for the social 


organization of industry, but is of great significance in immediate questions of 
production. 


* Mr. Sufrin is Director of the Business and Economic Research Center of Syracuse University, and consultant to the 
Dayton Rubber Company. Mr. Gaynes is attached to the College of Business Administration, Syracuse University. 
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The managements of 10 large plants agreed to cooperate in a study aimed at 
obtaining this knowledge by submitting to rather lengthy interviews regarding 
the attitude of management toward foremen, and the authority which manage- 
ment has placed in foremen in the matter of labor relations. The interviews were 
supplemented by additional discussions with labor relations officers of other firms. 
In all, some 20 plants were investigated. 

All the plants studied are members of large, nationwide corporations, with a 
single exception. This plant is a large integrated plant which has no outside 
connections. The plants studied are engaged mainly in some phase of heavy 
industry, and the majority of employees in each plant but two were men. All 
the plants but one had one or more trade union contracts with large national 
unions; in the one non-union plant, on at least two occasions, NLRB elections 
‘were held, the majority voting for “no union.” It is interesting to note that the 
majority of the employees of the non-union plant were women, but one of the 
other plants which had a trade union agreement covering all the employees also 
employed a majority of women. 

Personal interviews were held with the industrial relations executive in each 
of the plants, and these interviews were preceded by a rather short schedule 
designed to give direction to the interview. The schedule stressed questions 
relating to grievances; that is, questions were asked concerning the nature of the 
grievance procedure, the types of grievances, and the mechanisms for settling 
grievances, and the action of foremen in the procedure. 


GRIEVANCE MACHINERY IN OPERATION 


One of the most striking of the findings of the investigation by both schedule 
and interviews was that only one of the plants made any adequate and complete 
analysis of grievances. Moreover, none of the plants interviewed made any 
attempt to limit grievances to matters falling within the contract. Virtually any 
gripe or complaint on the part of labor was grist for the mill of the grievance 
machinery, though the machinery was a product of the collective agreement. 
This is an interesting policy, for it is conceivable that many items were rejected 
in collective bargaining by either management or labor, yet it was possible for 
these same items to come into the arena of grievance and complaint through the 
back door. Of course, the one non-union plant, having no contract but having 
a grievance machinery, was obliged to accept all grievances consonant with plant 
policy, which was very broad. This willingness to accept virtually all and any 
grievances, however, also applied to the other establishments. From this it is 
clear that in practice the grievance machinery is a machinery for fairly continuous 
collective bargaining. Grievances are thus of two types: (1) those of the contract, 
and (2) those arising from a relationship which has not been formalized by a 
contract, but which is well understood by both sides. 

It was hoped at the beginning of the survey to classify the grievances by their 
nature. This was found to be impossible, because the matters of complaint varied 
from those relating to transfer to those dealing with insufficient heating and 
lighting. The gamut was as broad as human ingenuity or the very human ability 
to complain. Nor was there any noticeable concentration on any few complaints. 
This is all the more remarkable when it is recognized that the number of grievances 
during the year 1947 was minuscule compared to the number of employees. 
Without attempting an arithmetical exactitude, it seems that in the plants in- 
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vestigated grievances per employee were not in excess of .05 per year. In other 
words, during 1947, for every 100 employees there were not more than five written 
grievances. The joker, of course, might well be the adjective “written,” since 
no record was kept of purely oral grievances, and in practice each of the plants 
studied permitted oral grievances to be made to foremen, and if an appropriate 
settlement was reached, no further record was maintained. However, were the 
oral grievances of a serious nature, or were their settlements delayed or unsatis- 
factory, it is clear that such grievances would have been reduced to writing and 
so would have entered the record. 

Generally grievances were settled “in favor of management” in the plants 
operating under union contract. That is to say, the grievances, written and oral 
were settled to the satisfaction of both parties, but the contention of the employee 
was found either to be unfounded or ill-advised. In the one non-union plant, 
incidentally, a plant whose wage structure tended to be appreciably higher than 
that of the organized plants, fully 90 per cent of the grievances did result in some 
positive action of management to alleviate the complaint. It is considered that 
this implies that the grievances were typically settled “in favor” of labor. 
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FOREMAN’S AUTHORITY RESTRICTED 


So much for the factual background. The more important questions which 
were raised with management had to do with the authority and power of foremen 
in the settling of grievances. Here again remarkable unanimity was discovered, 
a unanimity which applies not only to the organized plants but also to the one 
unorganized plant. Jn every single plant studied the authority of the foreman was 
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“Sseverely restricied, not only in making decisions but even in taking action on 
grievances for which there was a well-defined precedent. Even where the policy 
of the firm was clear-cut, if a question comes to a foreman he is obliged, by plant 
policy, to check with the personnel department or the industrial relations depart- 
ment before making a decision. This in spite of the fact that many if not most 
of the foremen of the plants had been employed either as ordinary employees or 
as foremen for many years. Authority simply does not extend to foremen. It 
is possible that many grievances are actually handled by foremen without re- 
course to the front office. As sensible as this might be, it still works a deviation 
from company policy. Such deviations might prove embarrassing at times. 
This should not be taken to mean that the plants in question had no promulgated 
procedures as to grievances. On the contrary, the point is that the procedures 
and policy statements did not succeed in giving the foremen authority to make 
decisions or apply settled policy. The doctrine of stare decisis apparently does 
not apply to the foreman in his judicial role. 

The typical procedure for the settlement of oral or first-stage written grievances 
is as follows: A complaint is brought to the foreman, he listens and offers no 
suggestions or comment beyond a general statement of, ‘“‘We will have to see 
about that.” The foreman then, by telephone or in person, contacts the indus- 
trial relations department and states the case. In every instance, it should be 
noted, he is asked or required to make a recommendation. The industrial rela- 
tions department then approves the recommendation or offers an alternative and 
the foreman carries the answer back to the aggrieved employee. In labor rela- 
tions matters, the foreman is a messenger, or as one foreman said, ‘‘a carrier 
pigeon,” between labor and management. In at least three of the plants, repre- 
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sentatives of the industrial relations department went through the plant two or 
three times a week and encouraged the employees to bring their grievances 
direcily to the industrial relations department, by-passing the foreman. This 
policy was widely disseminated to the employees and was obviously well known 
to the foremen. 

In summary, the foregoing discussion leads one to believe that the labor rela- 
tions activities of foremen in the plants studied are severely restricted and in some 
plants even meaningless. The question immediately arises as to “Why.” 


POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS 


First, the restriction might be due to the policies of the companies in question 
that all matters in labor relations should be handled by the front office. If this 
is the decision, it does not make good administrative sense because the front 
office, by its very nature and isolation, cannot keep a finger on the pulse of em- 
ployee attitudes and complaints in the factory. Another possible answer is that 
decisions are retained by the upper reaches of management because the managerial 
group hasn’t the faith in its foremen which would permit great discretionary ac- 
tivity by the foremen in the field of labor relations. If the answer is the latter 
one, and this, on the whole, seems reasonable, it in turn may be broken down into 
two parts: First, management has been unable, because of either its own short- 
comings or the shortcomings of the labor market, to secure competent people to 
act as foremen. The other possible breakdown is that management has not 
been successful in training the people hired as foremen to carry out all the func- 
tions normally ascribed to foremen. 

In the plants investigated, attempts were made in many or most instances to 
train and educate the foremen, either by formal courses or by informal discussions 
regarding not only their responsibilities and plant policy but also their role in 
collective agreement interpretation. The industrial relations executives inter- 
viewed, however, indicated that, by and large, the training and indoctrination 
“did not take.” The general feeling was that the foremen, while possibly com- 
petent in matters of production and employee training, were not competent in 
solving even small labor relations problems. 

No investigation as to the competence and ability of foremen was made, so 
one can only hazard a guess as to the realism of the attitude of the industrial rela- 
tions executives. Granted that these men are sufficiently shrewd and have 
enough insight to sense the capacities of their foremen, a lingering doubt still is 
present. Might it not be that part of the unwillingness of management to give 
authority to the foremen lies in the fact that management views the foreman as a 
member of a different social and possibly economic class, which is to say, as a 
person whose background, attitudes, and general philosophy are not sufficiently 
similar to those of management to permit his being completely accepted by 
management? In other words, despite the contention so often made that the 
foreman is the first line of managerial supervision, is it not possible that the 
foreman represents to management a different group from management, and the 
difference is of sufficient magnitude to prohibit giving the foremen full trust? 

This view, which is one which the writer believes exists in the minds of manage- 
ment rather than one which management itself has expressed as correct, implies 
that there are three groups concerned in labor relations, instead of two: First, 
there is the managerial group; secondly, the labor group with its own organization 
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and leadership; and thirdly, the foreman group. This analysis is not dissimilar to 
that of many other students in the field of labor relations. This view is that the 
trade union represents two groups: first, the rank-and file membership; second, the 
union leadership—and leadership represents, to some degree at least, a different 
social and economic interest group from the rank and file of the unions. In the 
argument presented here, the hypothesis is offered that the foremen represent, in 
their turn, a different group from management. 


REMEDYING THE SITUATION 


So much by way of analysis. The question immediately arises as to whether 
or not this situation is inevitable, and what can be done about it. In addition 
to the ordinary industrial relations techniques of integrating foremen into the 
realm of management partially by training, partially by selection, and partially 
by actually assigning them responsibility, it does seem possible that consideration 
should be given to the desirability of taking away from foremen the labor rela- 
tions functions, or at least rigorously defining such-functions. This, it is true, 
might lead to “functional foremanship,” which has not proved successful. A 
likelier solution would be more careful selection, more careful training, and a 
more courageous attitude in giving authority to foremen, supported by larger, 
more scientifically equipped industrial relations staffs in industry. In this way 
the foremen, front office, and labor force would slowly feel their way to a new and 
mature relationship. 

Interviews with foremen and a questionnaire survey of social attitudes of fore- 
men tend to bear out the hypothesis and suggested industrial policy outlined 
above. The questionnaires have not been completely analyzed as yet, but the 
partial analysis undertaken, plus a rather extensive period of discussion with 
some thirty foremen, indicates that these men are troubled by a social insecurity 
more or less related to their job status. Expressions similar to “I am under 
wraps in dealing with my people,” and “I have no authority,” were too common 
to be remarks arising from personality peculiarities. It matters little if the 
foremen think they are without power or really are. The point is that in their 
behavior in the field of labor relations, the foremen seem to be unsure of what they 
may do, and of what support they will get from the front office.* 

The selection of foremen probably could be appreciably bettered if industry 
considered the appointment of people to supervisory jobs who had some degree 
of technical training. Many of the engineering and technical schools of the 
nation have students who possess a flair for machinery but lack ability to become 
engineers. These men and women frequently spend one or two years in engineer- 
ing or some other technical school and then quit. It would seem that these 
people are an especially fertile field for supervisory recruits. 

This suggestion will assure technically competent people. ‘Training in personnel 
and human relations will, of course, have to be undertaken both on a formal and 


an informal basis before these young people could actually qualify for jobs as 
foremen. 


* This discussion applies to “line foremen,’’ not general foremen. 





APPLYING THE CONTROL CHART.METHOD TO 
WORKER EVALUATION AND 
INCENTIVE PLANS 


By ADAM ABRUZZI* 


While the value of statistical control charts in personnel work is gaining increas- 
ing recognition, the control chart method still has unexplored possibilities. 
Previous articles in Personnel described how this method can give greater ob- 
jectivity to employee merit rating, accident prevention work, and the control of 
staff turnover. In the following article, Mr. Abruzzi, one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the method, shows how it may be used to appraise worker perform- 


ance more accurately and to eliminate subjective judgments in wage incentive 
administration. 


HE central importance of a precise and economical method of analyzing the 

performance of productive workers is brought out by considering some of its 
practical results. With such a method, workers can be evaluated and assigned 
according to objective evidence instead of the subjective judgments that are so 
often employed. Other direct advantages of a precise analysis include the ability 
to maintain worker performance at a stable operating level, and the availability 
of reliable evidence for taking action with respect to the operations in question as 
well as with respect to the workers themselves. 

In addition, an objective analysis can be used to good advantage in wage in- 
centive work. This is especially true with respect to the levels of performance at 
which eligibility for premium payments is established, which are based in most 
cases on subjective and often arbitrary judgments. The usual result is that the 
characteristics of the operations and the ability of the workers are not taken into 
account, which leads to the frequently justifiable charge that workers are not 


paid in proportion to their operating efficiency. 


DEVELOPING A CONTROL CHART 


An effective method for attaining these objectives is offered by the economical 
and precise control chart criteria developed by Shewhart for the analysis and con- 
trol of industrial operations. The fact that these criteria can be adapted to the 
problem of evaluating worker performance is demonstrated by a number of suc- 
cessful applications reported in the literature, in which workers were rated accord- 
ing to productive performance, earnings, and quality of product.! 

The details of making such a study can be demonstrated with a hypothetical 
example, in which it is assumed that a group of 20 - -orkers performing similar 
operations are to be evaluated according to their productivity. Since productivity 
is measured in quantitative terms, it becomes possible to set up simple control 
charts based on the average and the range of the daily production totals attained 
by each of the workers during the period of a week.? On that basis, the readings 
for each of the workers can be plotted as shown on Diagram 1. 

Of the two values that have to be computed from the plotted data, the first is 
the average productivity of all the workers. In this case, that average is 424 


* Management engineering consultant. 


1 Cf. Rice, William B., “‘Statistical Uses of Accounting Data’’ (The Accounting Review, July, 1944) and Control Charts 
in Factory Management (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1947). ie . 
2 The range is defined as the algebraic difference between the largest and smallest reading in a series. 
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Diagram 1 
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units and is denoted on the chart for averages by the symbol X. ‘The second re- 

quired value is the average range of the productivity of all the workers, which is 


in this case 39 units and is denoted on the chart for ranges by R. These values 
are then substituted in simple formulas for computing the control limits plotted 


on the diagram, which are (to the nearest integer) 446 and 402 for averages and 82 
and 0 for ranges.’ 


ANALYSIS OF CHART DATA 


The first significant fact revealed by the charts is that all the average readings 
and the range readings fall inside of the corresponding control limits, which is in- 
terpreted to mean that the data are homogeneous or controlled. In practical 
terms, these results can be used to compare the production performance to the 
production standard for the operations being studied. 

Thus the chart for averages shows the average daily productivity of the workers 
of 424 units can be assumed to be the average level of productivity to be expected 
from a homogeneous group of workers performing these operations under the 
current methods of operation. What is equally important is that no worker in 
that group can be expected to have an average productivity over a week’s period 
greater than 446 or less than 402. 

Facts like these can be of considerable practical importance to the industrial 
engineer as a guide to action. If, for example, the average of 424 units were ap- 
preciably smaller than the production standard, he would find it profitable to 
look into the possibilities of introducing new production methods or making some 
other technological change intended to increase that average. Moreover, the 
data on the chart for ranges, which measures the consistency of productivity, 


can be used in much the same manner when that aspect of performance is of direct 
interest. 


3 The formulas used in the examples presented in this article are given explicitly in the Appendix section. A concise 
description of the use of these as well as other formulas required in practical contro] chart work is contained in 
Guide for Quality Control and Control Chart Method of Analyzing Data (American Standards Association, 1941-1942), 
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Another important advantage of control chart data of this kind is that they can 
be used to control the future production performance of the workers. All that is 
required is that the current average and range values of each worker be plotted 
each week and evaluated against the corresponding control limits. 

When those readings fall inside of the limits, it can safely be assumed that the 
workers are performing as expected and that no action needs to be taken. But 
when one or more readings fall outside of the limits, the worker involved can no 
longer be considered to be operating as his past performance indicates that he 
should. This generally means that corrective action should be taken, such as 
further instruction or transfer to a more suitable job. 

To illustrate this essential point, it will be assumed that one worker in the hypo- 
thetical group outlined above has an average productivity of 380 units for a par- 
ticular week. Since it falls well below the lower control limit on the averages 
chart, that value is considered to be an unexpected or assignable variation that it 
is profitable to investigate and eliminate. Thus unless that assignable variation— 
which will usually be found to be caused by personal or operational factors—is 
identified and removed, the productivity of that worker will continue to be poor. 
Conversely, when the cause of the assignable variation is detected and removed, 
the worker can again be expected to attain an average productivity that falls 
inside of the control limits. 

By similar reasoning, readings that fall above the upper control limit for aver- 
ages are also considered to be assignable variations, which can be followed up by 
the industrial engineer in two ways. First, it pays him to investigate why the 
workers in question are producing more, for the cause will frequently be found to 
be an improved method of performing the operation which might be worth in- 
troducing on a systematic basis. Second, evidence like this provides him with 
valuable information regarding which workers are qualified for promotions and 
other special recognition. 

Inasmuch as the chart for ranges can be used in an analagous manner with re- 
spect to consistency of performance, it is clear that control charts provide an 
economical method of maintaining productivity at a stable or controlled operating 
level. In addition, these charts eliminate the element of subjective judgment in 
evaluating workers by making a precise separation between random variations 
that are not worth investigating and assignable variations that are. Finally, 
the method enables reliable judgments to be made regarding which workers are 
eligible for promotion, which should be retrained or transferred, and, more gener- 
ally, how workers should be assigned. 

The hypothetical example also helps bring out two other essential facts about 
charts of this type. When the variation associated with individual workers is 
likely to be significant, separate control charts should be constructed and used to 
analyze individual performances before they are considered on a cumulative basis. 
And when significant variations in performance are likely to occur between dif- 
ferent weeks, the control chart study should likewise be expanded to cover several 
weeks instead of one. In any case, however, the basic procedures of control 
chart analysis can be applied. 

These facts underscore the general principle that all the pertinent operating 
data should be consulted before making an analysis, since they help determine the 
scope of the study and the degree of refinement that will be required. As an ex- 
ample, it may be practical to use separate control charts for workers whose per- 
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Diagram 2 
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formances seem to need close attention and to use composite charts for the others. 
It should be added that types of charts other than that illustrated by the hypo- 
thetical example can be used in problems of this kind. Moreover, other factors 


like quality of performance can be treated in the same manner, either individually 
or in any desired combination. 


APPLICATION OF CHART DATA TO INCENTIVE PLANS 


The second important result of control chart studies of worker performance is 
the ability to set up eligibility points for wage incentive plans that are developed 
from actual operating data. A successful example of the use of this general ap- 
proach in industrial operations is offered by Wharton, who used control limits on 
charts based on the proportion of defective units made daily to determine where 
bonuses and penalties were to be applied in a quality incentive program.‘ 

That similar methods can be applied to general incentive plans for individual 
or groups of workers in specific categories can be demonstrated with the data 
obtained from the hypothetical study. Explicitly, it is necessary to convert the 
average range into an estimate of the standard deviation of the productivity of the 
workers, which is a statistical measure of the over-all variation in productivity. 
With the aid of a second simple formula, the standard deviation in this case is 
computed to be approximately 16.8. 

For the purpose of illustration, it is assumed that 480 units is set up as the daily 
production standard for the operations in question on the basis of time and motion 
studies and other operating data. That standard is then used with the standard 
deviation value of 16.8 to construct an incentive index chart. 

As Diagram 2 illustrates, the production standard of 480 units is plotted as 
the central line. The inner pair of limits are located at a distance of twice the 
standard deviation value from that standard, which is equal numerically to 480 
+ 2(16.8) or about 514 and 446. In a similar manner, the outer pair of limits, 
which are located at a distance of three times the standard deviation from the 
production standard, are computed to be 480 + 3(16.8) or about 530 and 430. 

The operational value of these limits is based on the fact that they are precise 
estimates of the limits of productivity of a homogeneous group of workers. In 
fact, the development of a homogeneous group of workers is an indispensable com- 
ponent of any plan designed to compensate workers according to their performance. 


4 Cf. Quality Through Statistics (Gryphon Press, 1946). 
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This explains the necessity for making a preliminary control chart study of per- 
formance, for that method has the unique ability to determine whether a homo- 
geneous group of workers exists and, when it doesn’t, to enable one to be developed. 

As the preceding section implies, a homogeneous or controlled group of workers 
with respect to productivity can be assumed to exist when the production data 
fall inside of the original control limits. Under these circumstances, the outer 
limits plotted on the associated incentive index chart can be interpreted to mean 
that a worker in the group studied would only occasionally be expected to produce 
less that 430 units or more than 530 units in a day, which represent respectively 
about 89.6 per cent and 110.4 per cent of the standard. Similarly, the inner limits 
mean that about 5 per cent of the workers in the group would be expected to pro- 
duce less than 446 units or more than 514 units in a day, which represent respec- 
tively about 92.9 per cent and 107.1 per cent of standard. 

The usefulness of a chart like this can be verified by considering two typical 
cases. If it is desirable, for example, to stimulate workers who show a low rate of 
productivity, the level of performance at which the workers become eligible for 
premium payments could reasonably be established at the lower outer limit of 
417 units. If it is also desirable to give an additional reward to workers with 
clearly superior records, a second level of performance could likewise be established 
at the corresponding upper limit of 543 units. 

It is sometimes more desirable to make it somewhat more difficult for a worker 
to become eligible for premium payments. In that event, the lower inner limit 
of 446 units could be used as an objective criterion of initial eligibility for increased 
earnings. Similarly, the corresponding upper limit of 514 units could be used as a 
criterion of eligibility when it is desirable to make it easier for superior workers to 
qualify for additional premium payments. 

The use of limits located at a distance of two and three times the standard devia- 
tion in this example is based on the fact that these points correspond to levels of 
performance that are commonly used in statistical work to establish significant 
results. More explicitly, the fact that 95 per cent of the productivity readings of a 
homogeneous group of workers are expected to fall inside of the inner limits can 
be used to practical advantage in the manner described above. 

Though limits set at these levels should be generally useful, it is nevertheless 
possible to compute and use any other levels of performance that may be desirable 
for determining where eligibility for premium payments should be established. 
In that event, it is only necessary to estimate what multiple or fraction of the 
standard deviation corresponds to the required level of performance and use the 
result in locating the corresponding limits. Incentive plans that provide for dif- 
ferent rates of premium payment for several different levels of production perform- 
ance can likewise be developed by applying the same basic procedure of using 
the corresponding multiple or fraction of the standard deviation as a base for 
locating the incentive chart limits.5 

It should also be emphasized that the entire analytical procedure outlined in 
this article can be applied to other types of incentive plans, such as those for 
quality of product or for the reduction of waste. Under those conditions, the 
analysis would have exactly the same pattern except that readings on the factor 


§ Additional information on this subject is found in the Appendix as well as standard texts on the subject, such as 
A.S.T.M. Manual on Presentation of Data (American Society for Testing Materials, April, 1943). 
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or factors considered to be pertinent to the immediate problem would be used in- 
stead of the productivity readings used in the present example. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE CHART METHOD 


Another important and associated advantage of the control chart method in 
wage incentive work is the fact that it can be used to measure the response to an 
incentive plan. Thus, an empirical judgment that is accurate enough for most 
practical purposes can be made by evaluating production data obtained after the 
adoption of the incentive plan against the central line and control limits computed 
from similar data obtained before the adoption of that plan. 

As this brief description suggests, a similar procedure can also be used to prac- 
tical advantage in the related problem of deciding whether a revision in an opera- 
tion is significant enough to justify setting a new production standard. The pro- 
cedure is essentially the same as that proposed for measuring the response to an 
incentive plan, which means that readings obtained after the revision are eval- 
uated directly against the central line and control limits based on data obtained 
before that revision. In specific terms, when a sizable proportion of those read- 
ings fall outside of the upper control limit and their average is appreciably greater 
than the previous average, it can safely be assumed that the revision’in question 
has produced a change in the production rate significant enough to justify rerating 
the operation in question.® 


CONCLUSION 


In review, the control chart method has the following advantages in evaluating 
workers: 


(1) It gives a definite answer to the question of whether worker performance is 
stable with respect to level as well as consistency. 

(2) It provides reliable estimates of the level of performance and its limits and 
the consistency of performance and its limits, which can in turn be used 
directly as a guide to action regarding the operations involved. 

(3) Its data can be used to control the future performance of the workers by 
the simple and economical expedient of plotting and evaluating current 
readings. 

(4) Its data can also be used to differentiate superior as well as inferior workers 
from the bulk of the group, which means that workers can be assigned 
more logically. 


The principal advantage of a control chart study of worker performance in 
wage incentive work is that it eliminates the necessity for using subjective judg- 
ments in estimating the levels of performance that are to be used as criteria of 
eligibility for premium payments. Instead, such a study provides a direct esti- 
mate of the over-all variation in productivity of a homogeneous group of workers, 
which can then be used to compute objective levels of performance to serve as 
criteria of eligibility for premium payments. 

Another practical advantage of the control chart method in wage incentive 
work is the ability to measure the response to an incentive plan. In addition, 
the same method can be used to answer the associated question of whether a re- 


¢ More precise judgments with respect to both the question of the response to an incentive plan and the question of 
whether an operation should be rerated after it is revised can be obtained by using formal statistical tests of signi- 
ficance to supplement the control chart method. 
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vision in the operation is significant enough to justify setting a new production 
standard. 


It should be recognized, however, that intelligent and productive applications 
of the control chart and associated methods to problems such as those considered 


in this article can be made only after a careful study of the cited references as well 
as other literature on the subject. 


An exception can be made with respect to the many plants where these methods 
have already been applied to problems concerned with the control of product qual- 
ity. In such cases, the problem of application should not be too difficult, since 
the so-called quality control group and the industrial engineering group should be 
able to develop analytical programs suited to the needs of their plant by pooling 
their respective resources of methodology and specialized technical knowledge.’ 


APPENDIX® 


The formula for computing the control limits for the chart for averages is 
X + AR, 


where X represents the over-all or grand average of the readings on the chart for averages, R 
represents the average of the readings on the ranges chart, and A¢ is a correction factor whose 
value depends on the sample size. The value of As for the sample size of five units used in the 
example is .577, which means that the formula can be expressed as 


424 + .577(39), 
which reduces to approximate values of 446 and 402. 
The expressions for computing the lower and upper control limits for the chart for ranges are 


D;R and D,R 


where D; and D, are aiso correction factors depending on the sample size. 
this case are respectively 0 and 2.114, the expressions become on substitution 
0(39) and 2.114(39), 
which lead to approximate values of 0 and 82. 
The formula for converting the average range into an estimate of the standard deviation is 
based on the assumption that the underlying population has a reasonably normal distribution. 
Under that assumption, the standard deviation can be estimated from 


R_ 39 

dz 2.326’ 
which reduces to an approximate value of 16.8. The d2 factor used in this expression also repre- 
sents a correction factor, which is numerically equal to 2.326 when the sample size is five units. 

When the underlying distribution can be assumed to be reasonably normal and the control 
chart data fall inside of the control limits, it becomes possible to estimate the proportion of read- 
ings that can be expected to fall in any interval around a given standard. This fact explains 
why it is possible to state that only an occasional reading would be expected to fall outside of the 
outer limits and about 5 per cent of them would be expected to fall outside of the inner limits on 
Diagram 2. 

These particular probability estimates are those associated with two and three standard 
deviations given in tables of areas of the normal distribution, which are included in many ele- 
mentary statistical texts. Similarly, probability estimates associated with any other multiple 
or fraction of the standard deviation can be obtained from the same tables. 

The assumption of a reasonably normal distribution can be made in most cases involving data 
of the type used in the illustrative example given in the body of this article. When some doubt 
exists, however, that assumption can and should be checked by statistical tests based on fre- 
quency distribution principles. Other statistical tests of significance, such as the “t” test, can 
also be used to good advantage in problems like those discussed in this article, both as supple- 
ments to the control chart method and as independent analytical methods. 






























Since their values in 














7 A case history in which the quality control group and the industrial engineering Spores pooled their resources 
me 4 is described by Good in “Quality Control in Relation to Time-Study”’ (Industrial Quality Control, 
ept., 194 
8 Readers interested in the formulas on which the estimates Ly in the body of this article are based, as well as a 
brief discussion of the elementary theory involved, will find the material in this Appendix useful. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF TWO METHODS OF 
RATING EMPLOYEES 


By WALTER R. MAHLER 


The Psychological Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


Underneath management’s frequent discouragement with employee rating plans 
(a discouragement evidenced by the high mortality of such plans) exists one 
uniform condition: the absence of a scientific, an experimental, approach to the 
rating problem. Too many companies adopt particular rating schemes merely 
because of their reported success in other organizations, or formulate their own 
plans without adequate research or tryouts. This case study illustrates the sci- 
entific approach in step-by-step fashion, and it presents seven general principles 


which may be adapted to other organizations and to the appraisal of other types 
of employees. 


A EXPERIMENTAL approach to the problem of establishing or improving 
the rating of employees was advocated by the writer in the March, 1947, 
issue of PERSONNEL. This exhortation emphasized the understanding of the 
fundamentals underlying the rating process and the following of a systematic 
procedure. The present article provides a case history illustrating the applica- 
tion of an experimental approach based upon the fundamental principles previously 
outlined. Those organizations which have awakened to the need of establishing a 
sound merit rating program, or those which realize their current merit rating pro- 
gram is in need of improvement, may find this account of some practical value. 

This experiment was conducted in a metropolitan department store, in which 
salesclerks, numbering several thousand, comprise the largest single group of em- 
ployees. A rating scale of the traditional type had been used for more than 15 
years. Considerable emphasis was placed upon performance rating in this or- 
ganization, and ratings were effectively utilized in making promotions, granting 
merit increases, referring clerks for training, issuing warnings, substantiating dis- 
charges, and providing a basis for a personal conversation with each salesclerk. 

Early in the postwar period, the need for increasing the efficiency of the selling 
force to its prewar level became evident. Efforts to accomplish this objective ran 
headlong into the multitude of marginal workers hired during the war. Top man- 
agement realized the importance of securing more accurate and complete informa- 
tion on the performance of each salesclerk in order to achieve the goal of prewar 
excellence. 

Rewarding the competent salesclerks and weeding out the inadequate ones re- 
quired that actions taken on the basis of performance review ratings withstand 
criticism of individual employees and union representatives and be supported by 
adequate evidence in arbitration cases. The rating scale then used in the perform- 
ance review program failed to satisfy the urgent need for defensible rating results. 
It was in this setting that the decision was made to conduct an experimental study 
of the current performance review program. 


DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


“‘What are we doing wrong in our performance review program?” and “How 
can we improve our performance review program?” were the two major ques- 
tions to which the members of top management were anxious to secure answers. 

The answer to the first question was comparatively easy. A critical appraisal 
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of the rating form indicated several weaknesses. A study of the rating results 
indicated that over-rating was prevalent and reliability was certainly open for im- 
provement. The more difficult problem was to provide sound recommendations 
for improving the job review program, recommendations based upon experimental 
evidence rather than theoretical considerations or the experiences of other 
organizations. The design of the study was established to provide experimental 
evidence upon which to base recommendations for improvement. 

The use of the rating scale was the first major factor to be questioned. Should 
an attempt be made to improve the current scale or should an entirely different 
approach be tried? In order to gather evidence upon which to base a recommenda- 
tion either to retain the rating scale method with certain improvements or to in- 
stall a completely different method, it was decided to test two methods of rating 
ina “pilot study.” A variety of possible methods were considered. The weighted 
check list method was selected as the second method to be tested. It was de- 
veloped by the procedure which has been outlined by Ferguson in PERSONNEL, 
September, 1947. This method differs considerably from the scale method in the 
requirements placed upon the rater. The scale requires the selection of a2 descrip- 
tive phrase or phrases most closely characterizing the employee. The check list 
requires an indication of the degree to which a statement is characteristic of an 
employee. 

The following changes were made in the rating scale currently in use to insure 
that it be tested at its maximum possibilities: 


1. The number of degrees was increased from four to five to enable the raters 
to discriminate more readily between salesclerks. 

2. Descriptive phrases defining the degrees were improved by utilizing simple, 
unambiguous, definite terms; avoiding general terms and endeavoring to 
secure equal appearing intervals between degrees. 

3. Two factors were added to permit raters to give a more complete picture. 

4. The form was arranged to facilitate the rating of all salesclerks upon one 
trait at a time. 


Five representative departments were selected, and two raters were designated 
for each department. As is customary, in the regular (department store) rating 
program, one rater represented the buying division and the other represented the 
service division. Each rater was required to rate employees under his supervision, 
using the modified rating scale and the check list method for two successive job 
review periods separated by a six-month interval. The departments varied in size 
from 20 to 40 salesclerks. Total number of salesclerks rated in.each period was 
140. 

The use of the two rating methods provided the raters with an opportunity to 
compare two different ways of evaluating their employees. The raters’ opinions 
together with the statistical results from both rating periods provided the neces- 
sary information to substantiate the recommendations for improvements in the 
performance review program for store-wide application. 

It was anticipated that there would be considerable negative reaction on the 
part of the raters to using two methods, thus doubling their work. This did not, 
however, prove to be the case. The raters seemed to like the experimental ap- 
proach. They were well aware of the need for improvement in the current method. 

Successful use of the experimental approach requires that the operating 
personnel who are expected to cooperate see some practical value to them in the 
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more elaborate processes they go through during the experimental period. This 
rather self-evident fact is often neglected in the experiment-minded researcher’s 
enthusiasm for scientific progress. 


FINDINGS OF THE EXPERIMENT 
A. Distribution 


Is one method superior to the other in differentiation between salesclerks? The 
answer to this question varies with the rating method and the rating period. The 
distribution of ratings by both methods and for both periods is given in Figure 1. 
The rating scale scores are based on an arbitrary weighting of the factors. The 
check list scores are based upon the weighting as determined by pooled judgment 
of raters. An analysis of the graph indicates that the ratings on the rating scale 
are spread more uniformly over a wider area and are not skewed as much to the 
high end of the scale as are the ratings from the check list method. 

The factors of volume and attendance were omitted in all comparative analyses 
as evaluation of these two factors is based upon factual data. 


B. Reliability 


In addition to the adequacy of the distribution, it is necessary to consider the 
reliability of the ratings. This is of special importance when rating results are 
used as a basis for salary increases, promotions, warnings and discharges. To be of 
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utmost value and to prevent inequities, ratings must be consistent. One check resul 

upon consistency that can be applied in this situation is the closeness of relation- AT ( 

ship between the independent ratings of the same employee by two superiors. relial 

Results of the January rating period give a correlation of .73 for the rating scale Whe 

method and .71 for the check list method (N = 102). This difference in relia- varie 

bility of the rating scale method and the check list method is not significant. expe 

Higher reliability figures are desirable. Attainment of higher reliability will prob- C. J 
ably be achieved most readily by giving additional training to the raters. . 

A second check on consistency is in the relationship between two ratings accom- Is 

plished by the same rater with an interval of six months. The rating scale method depe 
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resulted in a reliability correlation of .51; the check list method, in a correlation of 
47 (N = 75). The difference between the two methods is not significant. The 
reliability as revealed by this approach, shows considerable lack of consistency. 
Whether this is due to actual change in the performance of the salesclerks or to 


variation in the rater’s judgment is impossible to determine from data in this 
experiment. 


C. Validity 


Is one method superior to the other in validity? An answer to this question 
depends largely upon the criterion against which you compare the ratings. If 
the volume figures were sufficient in and of themselves, there would be no need for 
subjective consideration of other factors. Complications arise primarily because a 
salesclerk is expected to do more than produce high volume. The clerk must give 
satisfactory service; an indirect measure of this is the number of customer returns 
per salesclerk. Accounting economies denied this type of data for the study. 

It is of interest, however, to see how closely the subjective ratings compare with 


volume figures. The correlation for the rating scale method was .48 and for the 
check list method .41 (N = 104). 


D. Variations in rating scale results 


Additional analyses were made of rating scale results in the January period to 
determine if there were constant sources of variation. 

Is there a variation in the ratings assigned full-time, part-time, and Saturday- 
only salesclerks? ‘The answer is yes; the variation is evident in Figure 2. A 
score of 60 for a full-time salesclerk would be considerably below average, but for 
a Saturday-only clerk, it would be above average. 

Are some raters easy and others tough? The answer is a qualified affirmative, 
as shown in the table below. There are two possible reasons for this variation 
between raters: an actual difference in the caliber of salesclerks in different depart- 
ments or a difference in the standards by which two raters evaluate salesclerks. 
Differences between raters in the same department must be due to differences in 
standards. 

Is there a consistent difference in ratings of store supervisors and buyers? A 
study of the combined averages for each group indicated a consistent difference. 
The average of combined ratings of buyers was 69; of store supervisor ratings, 60. 
This variation may be due to a difference in opportunity to observe or to a dif- 
ference in standards. The store supervisor is on the floor a major portion of the 
time, whereas the buyer is there only periodically. 


RATERS IN ORDER OF THEIR AVERAGE RATINGS BY RATING SCALE 


METHOD 
DEPART- AVERAGE DEPART- AVERAGE 
MENT RATER RATING MENT RATER RATING 
1 A 81 2 G 62 
2 B 76 4 H 59 
1 c 71 5 I 58 
3 D 69 6 J 57 
4 E 64 3 K 55 


E. Acceptability 


Are the forms and procedures to be used acceptable to the raters who are 
expected to use them? The results given below are the final reactions of the raters 
upon completion of the experimental study. 
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1. The 11 raters were divided in their opinion as to which method took the least 
amount of time to complete. Six indicated the check list and five the rating scale. 

2. Seven of the raters stated that it was easier to use the rating scale in making 
ratings, and four preferred the check list. 

3. All raters indicated a higher degree of confidence in the ratings accomplished 
by the rating scale than in the check list method. They feel they can give a more 
definite, accurate picture with the revised rating scale. 

4. The raters felt there was little or no difference between methods as far as ease 
of discussing results with employees was concerned. 

5. The raters, without exception, stated that they liked the opportunity to rate 
all employees on one trait at a time. 

6. The raters showed a decided preference for the rating scale method. The 
final question asked of the raters was: ‘“‘Assuming both methods took the same 
time and that the above changes you suggested were made, which method would 
you prefer to use on a regular basis?” The 11 raters were unanimous in selecting 
the rating scale method. This preference can undoubtedly be traced in part to 
the fact that the method was a more familiar one, though the format was entirely 
different and the terminology changed considerably. The answers to the questions 


above indicate that more fundamental considerations also played an important 
part. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


As a result of the information gathered in the study, a variety of recommenda- 
tions were made and accepted by top management and incorporated into current 


practice. A description of the rating program as revised by the study will likely 
prove of interest and value to the reader. 


A. Final Rating Form 


A rating scale method utilizing descriptive phrases with five degrees was decided 
upon. Eleven factors were utilized: manner and interest in customer, alertness to 
service, merchandise knowledge, skill in using merchandise knowledge, grooming, 
cooperation, system, stock work, reliability, attendance, and volume. 

Figure 3 illustrates a portion of the rating scale. This scale was printed on 
heavier stock as a Rating Guide. The actual rating was accomplished on a separ- 
ate form which facilitated the rating of all sales clerks on one trait at one time. 
Sixteen to 24 names are typed on a page (Figure 4 shows a portion of this page— 
one-third original size). Space is left for comments, and extreme ratings require 
specific justifications. Summary sheet for entire department is given in Figure 5. 

This arrangement of forms permits the making of triplicate records with a mini- 
mum of clerical expense. Speedy action on the ratings is possible, for the sales 
department gets the approved ratings back as a basis for discussion with sales- 
clerks; the Records Unit receives a copy to be used in initiating salary changes, re- 
ferrals to better-job bureau and establishing tickler file for follow-up of doubtful 


performances; and the third copy is maintained in the Personnel Department for 
analysis. 


B. Performance Review Meetings 


The successful operation of this performance rating program for a long period of 
years can be traced to the second major step in the rating process. After two 
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FIGURE 4 


raters have independently completed ratings for all employees in the entire depart- 
ment, a Performance Review Meeting is held. This meeting may last one hour 
for a small department or an entire day for large departments. The department 
head, one or two of his assistants, and a personnel department representative are 
present at the meeting. In addition to the subjective ratings, weekly volume and 
attendance figures are brought to the meeting. 

Each employee’s ratings are considered. Discussion varies with the case. 
There may be unanimity of opinion on the performance of one salesclerk and com- 
plete disagreement on the next. A frank statement of the facts on which the 
ratings are based is encouraged by the personnel representative. Agreement is 
reached at the meeting on an official rating for each employee. As the meeting 
continues, the personnel representative is alert to detect any tendency for the 
entire department to be rated above or below store-wide average without justifi- 
able reasons. 

After official ratings have been agreed upon for the entire department, each in- 
dividual is considered from a variety of viewpoints; salary increases are granted 
according to the established formula, individuals are warned or placed on proba- 
tion, case studies to determine their future status may be authorized for some 
employees who have been with the company for years, while others are brought 
up for discharge. Outstanding employees are referred to the better-job bureau 
which endeavors to get them a better-paying or higher-type position. An entire 
department or a major group may be referred to the training department for 
special consideration and training on an evident weakness. 

The findings on differences between raters within a given department and also 
considerable differences between departments suggest the importance of a method 
of systematically resolving these differences. This is the major purpose of the 
Performance Review Meetings. While rather elaborate statistical procedures 
could be established to accomplish this, a second valuable feature of the Perform- 
ance Review Meeting would be lost, i.e., the training value of the meeting to selling 
executives, service, supervisors, and the personnel department representatives. 
Raters soon learn the value of being able to substantiate their ratings by factual 


evidence. Diversities of opinion make raters alert to observe during the succeed- 
ing rating periods. 


POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS 


Each rating program and its ultimate degree of success, however measured, are 
unique to the situation in which it was developed and operates. That is true in 
the study reported above. There are, however, several principles followed in this 
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SALESCLERK PERFORMANCE RATING 
DEPARTMENT DaTE REVIEW HELD EFFECTIVE DATE 
Jos REVIEW SUPERVISOR Asst. Supt. FOR SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT MANAGER SERVICE SUPERVISOR 
Division Supt. To BE INTERVIEWED BY 


Evaluate (in terms of Excellent, Good, Meets Acceptable Standard, Below Standard or Un- 
satisfactory) the following and indicate whether there has been any change in the past year: 


EVALUATION SITUATION vs. A YEAR AGO 
CALIBRE OF PERSONNEL IN DEPARTMENT AS A WHOLE 
CALIBRE OF RECENT HIRING AND TRANSFERRING INTO DEPARTMENT 
| Group EFFICIENCY 


QUALITY OF CUSTOMER SERVICE 


MORALE 


Comment briefly on general department personnel situation, indicating any problems that need 
solution, i.e.: Training Needs; Better Department Organization, Layout or Delegation of 
Duties, Turnover; Recommendations to Employment Department for future hiring or transfers, 
etc.; Specify who is responsible for following through for solution of problem. 
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experimental study which may be adapted to other organizations and other types 
of employees: 


1. Those individuals who are to use the rating form are consulted on its de- 
velopment and revision. 

2. Two methods were tested simultaneously. Reliance was not placed on one 
method alone, an all-or-none affair. Such a procedure permits selection 
of the superior method or possible selection of the best features of several 
methods. 

. The evidence in this situation favored the rating scale but this result is 
suggestive only and should be subject to a similar study in other organiza- 
tions. This is especially true in an organization receiving its first intro- 
duction to performance rating procedures. 

. The complete utilization of the rating results in a systematic fashion de- 
serves to be widely emulated. 

. The performance review process, though expensive and time-consuming, 
justifies itself in reducing possible inequities between departments, training 
of the raters, and providing an excellent source of information for the per- 
sonnel department. It is an effective way of keeping management’s finger 
on the pulse of a large organization. 

. The utilization of statistical evidence together with raters’ opinions is to be 
recommended in the development and improvement of a rating program. 


. The process of periodically subjecting the entire rating program to a thor- 
ough overhaul is a desirable one. 


QUALIFYING THE PROFESSIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS WORKER 


By HERBERT G. HENEMAN, JR. 
Assistant Director 
Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


If personnel administration achieves professional status, we shall be confronted 
with the difficult problem of qualifying those who will wear the professional la- 
bel. It is quite likely that a large proportion of industrial relations and person- 
nel workers will be unable to meet the criteria of the profession. Certain types 
of industrial relations workers could obviously be eliminated from consideration 
as professionals, and the eligibility of others would have to be determined by both 
subjective and objective standards. Several methods of attacking this problem 
are suggested by Mr. Heneman. 


N THE present bandwagon stampede toward professionalization of personnel 
and industrial relations workers, there would appear to be need for greater 
recognition of the fact that not all such workers meet professional qualifications 
and standards. As a corollary, it is probable that insufficient recognition and 
effort have been devoted to specific problems connected with determining which 
industrial relations workers should be accorded professional status. In this 
article the need for professionalism and the standards for professional industrial 
relations workers are taken as granted. Thus the present discussion is concerned 


1 These are succinctly summarized in: Dale Yoder, ‘Professional Associations in Manpower Management,”’ Per- 
sonnel Journal, Vol. 27, No. 2, June, 1948, pp. 43-46. 
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with some problems of selecting specific individuals to bear the professional label. 

It is axiomatic that those so designated must meet the hallmarks of the pro- 
fession. In general, these have been defined to include such specifications as: 
(1) graduate and post-graduate training and experience resulting in minima of 
skill in, and knowledge of, specialized and accepted standard practices, proce- 
dures, and terminology—all based upon research; (2) a high degree of intellectual 
capacity; (3) a high degree of personal responsibility; and (4) adherence to ethical 
standards serving and protecting the public interest. These or similar hallmarks 
are usually instituted and maintained by a professional association. 

Thus a first step in selecting professional industrial relations workers is the 
formation of a professional association. A discussion of that topic, however, is 
beyond the scope of the present article. Assuming the existence of such an 
association, how should professionals be identified? 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS WORKERS 


Industrial relations workers may be divided in a number of ways. One classi- 
fication could be made by type of organization in which the individual works, 
e.g., industry, union, or government. Another classification would be executive, 
professional, and vocational. A few words of explanation might emphasize the 
importance of the latter classification. A personnel clerk is neither an executive 
nor a professional. His administrative responsibilities are not sufficient to warrant 
executive designation, and the complexity, specialization and technical intensity 
of the job are insufficient to meet professional standards. An industrial relations 
executive, on the other hand, may or may not have professional status. Certainly 
such status cannot be conferred by top management, 7.e., professional status is 
not synonymous with scalar status. In general, it is likely that most industrial 
relations executives would not meet professional standards, if for no other reason 
than that most executive jobs require primary allegiance to the goals of the 
organization rather than social goals. Thus, a top union official may have to 
support and encourage actively a strike that is not in the public interest. Am 
industrial relations executive in a business may also have to place service to society" 
in a secondary position to service to the company. It is possible, of course, that 
some industrial relations executives would not have to place adherence to the 
policy of their organizations above social policy, but it must be admitted that 
many are unable to say honestly that such is the case. Those individuals cannot 
meet all the professional criteria and hence should not be classified as professionals.” 
Hence there is a very real problem of deciding which persons deserve that classi- 
fication, and it should be apparent that evaluation of each prospective member of 
the profession against the professional hallmarks is needed. Blanket endorsement 
of all members of an association is obviously insufficient. Nor is the type of 
organization for which the individual works a proper selector, because a profes- 


sional industrial relations worker might be employed by a company, a union, or 
the government. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PROFESSIONALS 


For purposes of simplicity, the qualifications of a professional may be reduced 
to two—technical competence and voluntary adherence to a code of ethics. The 


*It should not be ~~ that industrial relations executives are the intellectual, social, or economic inferiors of 
professianal men. Actually, the executives probably represent the largest potential source of demand for pro- 
essional industrial relations workers and in many cases are ‘‘the boss.”’ They are differentiated principally be- 


cause “‘no man can serve two masters’’—one serves the public and the other serves the organization, in terms of 
primary allegiance. 
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balance of this article is concerned with practical methods of determining these 
qualifications among specific individuals. A preliminary screening might well 
reveal those who are laymen and those who are vocational workers. This could 
be done in a variety of ways, but the following method would appear to be expe- 
dient. The Industrial Relations Center at the University of Minnesota has 
provided approximate general industrial relations job descriptions that might be 
used in this connection.? From these descriptions it would be comparatively 
simple to weed out the laymen, but considerably more difficult to sort out the 
vocational workers. Initially it would appear prudent to set a line of demarcation 
lower than that which might ultimately prevail. First, since any such line would 
have to be drawn arbitrarily, it might not encompass all the exceptional persons 
otherwise qualified, but not covered by the general definitions. Second, current 
practice in the field is at a lower level than many deem desirable and to set too 
high a standard might exclude a majority of the practitioners. It is axiomatic 
that professional standards must have a high degree of acceptance by those in the 
field. Therefore, as a first approximation, it is suggested that the top scalar 
levels of jobs shown in the organization charts of the Minnesota job descriptions 
(both union and business charts) be arbitrarily considered for initial inclusion 
among professional and executive jobs, and jobs in the lower scalar levels might 
well be classed as vocational.‘ It is obvious that some provision should be made 
to provide a channel of appeal for persons excluded on this basis, i.e., persons who 
didn’t meet the requirements of this particular set of job specifications. Thus, 
in very large concerns it is possible that some individuals in lower-scale jobs 
might have professional and/or executive qualifications. In general, however, a 
preliminary selective process of the type just described would have certain ad- 
vantages of expediency and uniformity in the application of standards. 

This process, however, would be only a preliminary screening. It would be 
necessary thereafter to measure the surviving individuals against subjective 
standards (i.e., ethical) and objective standards (chiefly technical knowledge and 
performance). This appraisal would require the availability of subjective and 
objective yardsticks or standards, and unfortunately these are not in evidence. 
Development of yardsticks is not only a must item for professionalization, but 
undoubtedly represents the principal obstacle to be overcome. Indeed, the com- 
plexities and ramifications of developing yardsticks are such that they can only 
be traced in brief in the present article. It is vital, however, that the problem 
be faced concretely and objectively. There has been altogether too much “preach- 
ing” and too little “doing” on the real problems of professionalization, and it is 
time to get down to brass tacks. 


SETTING SUBJECTIVE STANDARDS 


Setting subjective standards is equivalent to drawing up a code of ethics. A 
suggested procedure would be to have a group of university, business, labor and 
industrial relations experts compile a list of questionable practices, principles, 


3 See Philip H. Kriedt and Margaret Bentson, ‘‘Jobs in Industrial Relations,’’ Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Industrial Relations Center Bulletin 3. January, 1947. It is not argued that these descriptions and speci- 
ene are entirely satisfactory, but they are objective and available. A similar or better set also could be em- 

oyed. 

4 Tbid., pp. 58 and 60. These include Director of Industrial Relations, Director of Personnel Research, Personnel 
Director, Wage and Salary Administrator and Labor Relations Director among the company jobs; National and 
Regional Research Director, Educational Director, Newspaper Editor, Publicity Director, and Organizer amon: 
the union jobs. Among those in government jobs, State Director of Civil Service, Research Director, Principa 
Technician and those with jobs corresponding to those selected above from industry should be included. 
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and policies which seem to deviate from those socially desirable. The items on 
this list could then be collated in joint session and, where points of agreement 
could be reached, the selected items would be used to formulate a point by point 
code of ethics for industrial relations work.5 These points should be stated in 
positive terms, and made as specific and objective as possible since they thus 
could be used later in policing the profession. To formulate a code in vague, 
general terms would defeat this objective. A similar group of experts might meet 
annually to revise the previous code and expand it to include new points of agree- 
ment. The importance of including only items of general agreement and ac- 
ceptance cannot be overemphasized, because the very heart of a professional 
code of ethics is the voluntary acceptance of the standards. Unless this were 
done, violations would be so numerous as to defeat the universality of the code. 
It is probable that points of agreement would not be too numerous at first and 
that there would be those who would attempt to belittle the importance of com- 
paratively low standards; but it would be much more desirable to have an ac- 
cepted code of comparative simplicity than to have a violated code of highest 
(and unaccepted) standards. It is evident that the standards could be raised 
with the passage of time. 

Once the subjective yardstick were available, individuals passing the preliminary 
screening could be asked if they would voluntarily adhere to this code of ethics. 
It would be necessary also to police individuals who agreed to observe the code. 
Ultimately it probably would be possible to police companies (or unions) sum- 
marily dismissing industrial relations workers who insisted on adherence to pro- 
fessional ethics and also standards of technical competence. This latter policing 
function could be similar to the activities of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors who rely primarily upon investigation, public airing of the facts 
in the case, and moral suasion, rather than legal enforcement. 


OBJECTIVE YARDSTICKS OF TECHNICAL COMPETENCE 


Objective standards of professional competence are also needed. At first it 
would appear desirable to appraise two areas, knowledge and performance. Later 
the appraisal. might well be extended to include determination of differential 
profiles of aptitudes, attitudes, intelligence, interest, judgment and other per- 
sonality factors that would definitely differentiate the professional industrial 
relations worker from other groups. In the immediate future, however, it would 
appear better to concentrate upon performance, especially. where measurement 
is desired in terms of quality, rather than quantity, of performance. Here the 
pooled judgments of several (preferably three or more) raters with respect to 
well-defined traits chosen from the Minnesota (or other) industrial relations job 
descriptions would probably be sufficiently objective to justify their use as a 
yardstick in the early stages of professionalization. Later, investigation might 
be made of the value of weighting the ratings by amount of compensation, years 
of experience, education, etc. 

A suggested procedure for using the general rating scale would be as follows: 
First, a group of personnel and industrial relations professional practitioners 
might meet at a conference (e.g., in conjunction with American Management 
Association meetings). There they could be given uniform instructions in making 


® For an illustrative code, see T. Roy Reid, ‘‘Code of Personnel Administration for the Department of Agriculture,’’ 
Personnel Administration, Vol. 7, No. 7, March, 1945, pp. 11-12. This code includes _i—e standards as 
well as ethical concepts, but it does indicate roughly the form an ethical code might take 
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such ratings. Second, when they returned to their local communities the pro- 
cedures could be explained to several additional competent personnel people. 
Third, rating squads could then operate at the community level, thereby assuring 
sufficient numbers of raters with knowledge of the prospective candidates. 
Fourth, to prevent local dictatorship over admission of candidates, an appeal | 
procedure to a tribunal outside of the community should be established. In 
this way it would be possible to do the type of job that needs to be done. The 
weaknesses of the rating procedure are recognized, but at the present time it 
would seem to offer the best practical solution in view of all of the considerations 
involved. 

Finally it would appear desirable to have each candidate for professional 
status take a brief examination on his knowledge of generally accepted facts, 
principles, and practices in the field. The items for such an examination might 
also reflect the pooled judgments of experts in the field. 


SUMMARY 


All personnel and industrial relations workers do not meet the criteria of a 
profession. It is important that the professionals be differentiated from exe- 
cutive and vocational workers as well as from lay persons. The following pro- 
cedures were suggested in this article as a means of making such differentiation: 
First, select the lay persons and vocational workers by eliminating those who do 
not have suitable jobs, the suggested criterion of suitability being the top scalar 
jobs on the Minnesota charts of jobs in industrial relations or some similar job 
specifications. Then the surviving candidates should be appraised in terms of 
their announced and voluntary adherence to a code of ethics, and their technical 
competence as judged by use of a general rating scale and a test of their knowledge 
of generally accepted industrial relations facts, principles and procedures. Un- 
fortunately these yardsticks do not exist at the present time. In the present | 
article it was contended that their development was probably the greatest barrier | 
to be overcome in the present efforts toward professionalization of personnel and 
industrial relations work. Suggestions were made for the preliminary develop- 
ment of these yardsticks with heavy reliance upon pooled :judgments of experts 
in their formulation. The methods described, though crude, are offered as a 
preliminary means of attack upon this vital problem. At the present time, 
adequate recognition of the need to develop professional yardsticks is vital. 
Once that is attained, the problems connected with their development, while 
difficult, should not prove insuperable. 


* Yoder and Heneman of the Minnesota Industrial Relations Center have been attempting to develop a test of this 
type and within a year preliminary norms should be available. 
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SURVEYING TRAINING NEEDS 


By JAMES C. DUNBAR* 


Supervisor, Industrial Training Service 
Bureau of Trade and Industry 
California State Department of Education 


LL industrial training should be based on a determination of what is needed, 

whether the need be for an induction program, job training, apprenticeship 
training, supervisory training, or executive development. And that doesn’t 
mean haphazard guessing of training needs, such as is currently prevalent in too 
many companies. Before management establishes a formal training program, 
it must set up specific program objectives, define how the plan is to be carried 
out, who is to be trained, and why. If an organization cannot at the outset de- 
termine these points, it may be necessary to ascertain what other firms in its in- 
dustry are doing in the training field or to contact outside agencies which are 
concerned with the training problem. 


*Assisted by Anthony S. Mussatti, Director of Training, Southern District, Southern Pacific Company. 
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Since training needs are often not apparent, it is necessary to compile con- 
siderable information about a company’s present practices before inaugurating 
a training program. The questionnaire devised by the Industrial Training 
Service of the California State Department of Education accomplishes this (see 
Exhibit A). It is also necessary to determine what problems exist in the com- 
pany under such headings as labor relations, organization and management, 
turnover, grievances, waste, safety, production, costs, etc. 

After a preliminary survey has been made and a list of problems compiled, it 
is necessary to analyze the information and reach some conclusion as to what the 
most important problems are in order to aim the training program at them. 
For example, the problems indicated might include poor relationship between 
worker and supervisor, between supervisor and shop steward, plus lack of knowl- 
edge of current labor legislation, plus no grievance procedure. Such a group of 
problems could be handled in a single training program entitled “Labor Rela- 
tions Training for Supervisors.”” The program should feature training in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, training in the interpretation of the union contract, and training 
in use of a grievance procedure. If no grievance procedure exists at the time the 
analysis is made, it would be necessary for the industrial relations department 
to set up such a procedure before training starts. 


ONE COMPANY’S EXPERIENCE 


The process of determining training needs is illustrated by the case of a partic- 
ular company which had been bothered by strife among its supervisors and man- 
agers. Several had resigned, several others had been discharged, and ill feeling 
was prevalent among the remaining group. The company was also embroiled in 
labor troubles. Top management had held a number of conferences with the 
supervisory personnel, and executives had maintained an open-door policy from 
the president’s office down—all to no effect. The company called in an outside 
agency and explained its predicament. 

The survey and analysis made by the agency disclosed that there was a complete 
lack of sound organization structure throughout the company, that lines of 
authority were not specified, duplications of functions existed, supervisory jobs 
were not defined; moreover, since there was no job analysis program, much dis- 
satisfaction was created among employees concerning their jobs, rates of pay, and 
transfers. Workers were importuning everybody in the organization with their 
grievances, violating lines of authority, receiving countermanding orders, and 
causing considerable trouble among the various departments and supervisors, as 
well as the executives. 

The need for a training course to overcome these difficulties was obvious to the 
outside consultant, and the following recommendations were made to the com- 
pany: 


. Set up a sound organization structure. 

. Establish lines of authority from top to bottom. 

. Determine duties and responsibilities with degrees of authority for all 
levels of supervision. 

. Establish standard policies and practices. 

. Install a complete job analysis program to include job descriptions, job 
specifications, job classification, and job evaluation. 
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EXHIBIT A 
Industrial Training Service 
California State Department of Education 
SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 





Date 


Person Interviewed 





Company 





. How many employees do you have?)-———— ——-———————-—-— 
nares aoe 
. What is the percentage of supervisors to vote) Sen 
. What proportion of your workers are office or clerical? 
5. How many —_, grievances have you had in the past monthP——— Six months? 
————— Year? —— 
. Do you have an organization chart for the company or the departments? 
7. Who is in charge of the organizational setup? 
. Are the department heads consulted as to changes and given reasons? 


. Are the duties and responsibilities determined in writing for department heads, super- 
visors, and workers? 


. Have you a job analysis program? ———__———- a — 
. If so, for what purpose was it intended?-——-——_-_—_—_-—_ ———_——-— 














- Does it include job descriptions, job specifications, job classifications and job ratings? 





. Do all departments have a copy? 
. Are workers given copies or told exactly what is the scope of their jobs?-——-—— 
5. Do you have a labor union in your organization? 
. Do you have standardization of jobs? ——— 
. Do supervisors handJe their own grievances at “‘job difference stage?” 
8. If not, who handles the grievance? -—-— 
. Does your company promote the attitude that supervisors are part of management?—— — — 


. Do you have supervisors agitating union membership? —— 
Why? 




















21. Are your department functions clearly outlined? ———_——— 


30. Is it approved by the state? 





2. Are your company policies clearly outlined as to hire, promotion, discipline, fire? —— 
. Are the activities of all departments coordinated? -—-—_—_-—-—__-—_—— — 
. Do your staff and line understand their places in the organization? — — 
25. Have your workers and supervisors had any training? —_——_—_——_— ——- 
If so, what kind? — 
. Have you had all the “‘J”’ courses?-—-——_——_—_ — - 
. Do you have a safety training program?——-—-— - 
. What is your accident frequency rate? 
. Do you have an apprenticeship training program?—— 








31. Do you have a correspondence school program?——— prepee 


32. Have you had any human relations training?————-——-—-—— 


. Have you had any labor relations training for supervisors?———_— — - 
. Have you had any industrial organization and management training?—— 

5. Have you had any conference leader training? - 
36. To whom does your training department report?——————-—_———————————— 
37. Does the training department have sanction and full support of the executive office? —_—— 
38. Has your executive office given you any instructions as to what type of training is wanted? 





. Have you made any type of survey as to the need for training in your organization? 
. Have the functions of the training department been determined and O.K.’d by management? 


. Do you have any assistantsp———_ If so, are they trained? —— 
2. Are you planning for a long or short range program?—-——_—- 
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While there were other problems that obviously required attention, these 
particular needs were outstanding. The specific training recommendation to the 
company was for a course in Organization and Management for all members of 
supervision. (Management had originally thought that human relations training 
might be the answer.) The training course was given first, then a staff assistant 
to the chief executive was placed in charge of follow-up. 


EXHIBIT B 
QUESTIONNAIRE USED BY PLANT X TO DETERMINE TRAINING NEEDS* 


Purpose: To determine the needs for supervisory training as indicated by responses 
to the following questions: 


True False ? 
1. Your immediate superior has a right to give orders to those = = "~— ~ 
people reporting to you. —-—- 
2. Staff groups, as per example, personnel ,accounting, cost 
control, etc., have a right to deal with your subordinates 
directly. -— - 
3. Supervisors and foremen are part of management. —-—— --—--- —— 
4. To understand clearly the functions of any department, it is 
necessary to have those functions in writing. ——— 
5. The responsibility for developing and establishing the best 
methods of operation lies solely with top management. ——— 
6. Induction and instruction mean the same. ————— 
7. A sound wage plan will overcome all grievances. ——— ——— —— - 
8. Good supervisors are made, not born. a — 
9. The supervisory methods are the same today as 20 yearsago. ———- ——-— --—— 
10. The company is legally responsible for the acts of super- 
vision on the job. a - 
11. Standardization of jobs does not lead to greater efficiency. ———— —-— —- 
12. An accident frequency rate of 100 is considered good. ——— 
13. When a foreman cannot answer an employee’s question, he ; 
should send him to his superior. —— ——— 
14. The most important part of a supervisor’s job is to get out 
production. Ho 
15. The morale of a group of workers is not the responsibility of 
the supervisors. —- 
16. Departmental induction is the responsibility of the depart- 
ment shift foreman. a - 
17. An efficient worker always makes a good supervisor. — —— —- 
18. The worker should take his petty grievances (not formal) to 
the shop steward, who in turn should take them up with the 
immediate foreman or supervisor in charge. ee  - 
19. The best promotional policy in any company is based on ~ 
ability, rather than seniority. 
20. Labor turnover is beyond the control of supervision. ——— 
21. The immediate supervisor of the workers is in the best posi- 
tion to control waste. ——— ———  --—-- 
22. Production costs can best be controlled by the cost control 
department. —_ ———— - 
23. An organization is the structural relationship between vari- 
ous factors necessary to achieve a given objective. 
24. A person’s attitude is influenced by the treatment he receives. ———- ——— 
25. It isa good practice to have an individual channel all matters 
through his immediate superior whether it be crewleader, 
foreman or supervisor. —— ——+— 
26. One of the main factors that determine a supervisor’s efii- 
ciency is ability to delegate responsibility to subordinates. 
27. A foreman should show interest in the personal problems of 
his workers. 
28. A foreman cannot reprimand a worker without causing 
resentment. — 
29. Workers do not want to take responsibility. —— ——— ——— 


*Devised with the assistance of the Industrial Training Service of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
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(The following questions are multiple choice; check the one you believe to be the cor- 
rect answer): 


30. The foreman is directly responsible to: 
a. Plant manager 
b. All supervisors in a superior position 
c. His immediate superior 
31. Regarding hazardous conditions, the safety engineer should: 
a. Advise the plant manager 
b. Advise department head and follow up at proper interval 
c. Issue a repair order to the maintenance department. 
32. The supervisor’s job is: 
a. 25 per. cent handling people 
b. 85 per cent handling people 
c. 40 per cent handling people 
33. The Taft-Hartley Act is a: 
a. State law 
b. Union regulation 
c. National law 
. The development of techniques of supervision is the responsibility of: 
a. The supervisors themselves 
b. Management 
c. Combination of both 
35. A supervisor or foreman is a representative of: 
a. The workers 
b. Top management 
c. Both the worker and top management 
. Most large industrial organizations are composed of: 
a. Line organization only 
b. Staff organization only 
c. Line and staff organization 
. The bonus is a: 
a. Gift from the company 
b. An extra compensation for extra effort 
c. Means for reducing income tax 
. The Social Security Act is a: 
a. State law 
b. Voluntary payroll deduction plan 
c. Federal law 
39. A good employee merit rating system is for the purpose of: 
a. Determining the job classification of the worker 
b. Recording an individual’s progress in an organized manner. 
c. Determining job descriptions and job evaluations 
. The State Unemployment Insurance Plan is financed approximately in the 
following manner: 
a. Entirely by Employee Payroll Deduction 
b. 1/3 by Employee Payroll Deductions and 2/3 by Tax on Employers 
c. 3/4 by Employee Payroll Deductions and 1/4 by Tax on Employers 
. Generally speaking, in discharging a worker for cause, the most important 
factor to back up the supervisor’s or foreman’s action is: 
a. The backing of his superior 
b. Top management’s backing 
c. The written record of the employee in question 
. In an industry covered by a union contract, the person or department to be 
contacted first when a worker has a grievance is: 
a. The personnel department 
b. The plant manager’s office 
c. The immediate supervisor of the worker 
. Organizing a department in accordance with company policies is the job of: 
a. The cost control department 
b. The supervisor in charge of the department 
c. The plant manager’s office 
. Workers respond most favorably to the foreman who: 
a. Treats them as individuals 
b. Impresses them that he is the boss 
c. Gives clear orders and expects results 
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45. Proper instruction is accomplished by: 
a. Good advance preparation and proper checking of results ——— 
b. Telling and showing a man what to do —— 
c. Advance preparation, telling and showing the worker, and checking ———. 
46. Generally the errors of workers are caused by: 
a. Indifference at 
b. Lack of instruction aos 
c. Preoccupation with other matters bee 
47. The foreman earns the confidence of his workers by: 
a. Displaying a friendly attitude ae. ee 
b. Showing who’s boss : 
c. Enforcing strict discipline reer 
48. Check from the following list those items you consider the duties and r re- 
sponsibilities of the foreman: 
To instruct his workers —— 
To answer routine questions regarding group insurance, etc. oa 
To discharge for cause — 
To hire new employees ieediana 
To handle grievances a 
To take orders from union chairman es 
To discipline the workers Te 
To rate the employee —— 
To lay out the work in the department pants 
To give orders to the inspectors =a 
To give first aid th aati 2 
To follow up informal verbal suggestions made by employees eceereen 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS TO DETERMINE SPECIFIC SUPERVISORY TRAINING NEEDS 


You have probably drawn some conclusions of your own as to supervisory training 
needs while completing the above 48 survey questions. We have therefore added the 
following questions so that we might obtain some of your reactions. Your answers 
to these questions coupled with any obvious weaknesses showing up from the answers 
given to the foregoing questions will help determine the types of supervisory training 
needed and indicate just which is needed first. 


1. Do you feel you could do a better job of managing your unit if you knew more about 
the principles of how to organize your own unit or department? Yes o—— 
Uncertain———. 

2. Would you like to know more about your union agreement and the government 

regulations behind the union agreement? 














Yes No Uncertain 
3. Would it be helpful to you to have an organization chart of the company. and your 
department with the major functions clearly outlined for you? Yes No 
Uncertain———.. 


4. Would it be helpful to you to have your duties and responsibilities outlined and those 
of your superiors and subordinates so you would know exactly what was expected 
of you? Yes No———__ Uncertain——-— 

5. Do you feel a need for clarification of existing company policies? Yes——— 
No——— Uncertain For example: 

a. Do you feel that you could satisfactorily explain the main features of the: 
(1) Non-contributory retirement plane Yes——— No——— Uncertain———— 
(2) Contributory retirement plan? Yes No Uncertain 
b. Do you feel there should be a uniform plant policy governing all departments con- 
cerning “reporting off?” Yes No— Uncertain 
6. Do you feel all foremen in the plant are practicing comparable disciplinary action 
in handling violations of the same house rule? Yes No———.. Uncertain. 
. Do you feel it would be helpful to you to know more about how to handle employees? 
Yes———- No Uncertain 
a. Do you feel you know the fundamental techniques of putting a new man on the 
job? Yes No Uncertain———. 

b. Do you feel you know and practice the proper means of instructing an employee 
onanew job? Yes No Uncertain , 

c. Do you feel you know and practice the proper techniques of reprimanding an 
employee? Yes No——— Uncertain. 

d. Do you feel you know the proper techniques of handling a complaint or. grievance? 
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8. Our present union grievance procedure is: “If an employee has a grievance, he shall 


promptly confer with his foreman for adjustment of the matter. 


If satisfactory 


settlement cannot be reached, the matter shall be reported by the employee to his busi- 


ness committee. 


The committee will confer with the department supervisor and 


personnel director, and in event of unsatisfactory adjustment, shall promptly report 


the matter to the plant manager.” 


a. Do you feel that the above mentioned procedure is followed at the present time? 


Yes 





"einai 


Uncertain———. 


b. Do you feel the procedure as written is the proper procedure to be followed? 








Yes— No Uncertain 





9. If you answered yes to any of the above questions (1 through 8) would you please 
indicate which one is of first importance to you—— 
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Unrtons, MANAGEMENT AND THE PuBLic. By 
E. Wight Bakke and Clark Kerr. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 
1948. 946pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Herbert R. Northrup* 


Professor E. Wight Bakke, Director of the 
Labor and Management Center at Yale, and 
Professor Clark Kerr, Director of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, present here a compendium 
of literature covering all phases of the Jabor 
movement, industrial relations, and public 
policy toward industrial relations. The result 
is an authoritative source book in which the 
student, employer, or union official can find 
discussed a]l sides of most questions which 
arise in labor relations. 

The first section is devoted to the main- 
springs of unionism, the history of unions in 
the United States, and methods of organizing 
aunion. In these chapters, one finds the meat 
of why unions exist and how they came about. 
Then follow discussions of union security, 
union functions, and the rights and duties of 
union leaders and members. The list includes 
Hoxie’s timeless piece on “The Leaders and 
the Rank and File” and Benjamin Selekman’s 
“The Union Leader’s Dilemma.” 

After further sections on union economic 
and political) power, the reading turns to 
management’s side. From Tom Girdler to 
Cyrus Eaton, all types of management opinion 
are represented, and a good discussion of the 
question of managerial prerogatives and union 
participation in the management of enterprise 
is included. 

The next section explores collective bargain- 
ing processes and techniques, again with a 
judicious inclusion of various tactics and 





* Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University. 


divergent viewpoints. The remainder of the 
book is concerned with the terms of the 
collective agreement and with public policy in 
industrial relations. 

It is not often that a compendium is so 
comprehensive and well-balanced. Moreover, 
in thus bringing together writings which are 
scattered and difficult to obtain, Professors 
Bakke and Kerr have performed a genuine 
service. While selected readings in any such 
compilation suffer, of course, in comparison to 
their original sources, the editors recognize 
this. Thus, in their section on ‘Attacks on 
Insecurity,” they recommend that the reader 
consult Professor Slichter’s works on which the 
section is based. Bakke and Kerr have pro- 
vided the readings as an incentive to consult 
the originals, not as a substitute for them. 


PRACTICAL JoB EvaAtuaTion. By Philip W. 
Jones. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1948. 304 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Bernard J. Muller-Thym* 


“Practical” is undoubtedly the key word in 
the title of this study. It suggests the reason 
(a good one) why this new book on job evalua- 
tion has been written; it indicates the area in 
which the book makes a real contribution. It 
also conveys, perhaps, the equally real limita- 
tions of the work as an adequate guide to the 
executive responsible for installing and op- 
erating a job evaluation plan. 

Personnel men who have had experience 
with a variety of job evaluation plans know 
that a successful plan, in addition to being 
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technically sound, must be adapted to the 
needs of the particular business. The plan 
must consider the economics of the business; 
wage and salary administration policies and 
procedures must mesh with operating policies 
and procedures; employees, supervisory and 
non-supervisory, must understand their plan 
and learn how to live with it. This important 
aspect of job evaluation is usually badly neg- 
lected by current manuals. Mr. Jones has 
devoted almost his entire book to it. Thus 
Practical Job Evaluation aims at filling a recog- 
nized gap in the literature of job evaluation. 

Particularly commendable are the book’s 
suggestions on planning and organizing the 
over-all program, selling the plan to employees, 
and on using visual aids and similar techniques. 
In addition, in almost every chapter, Mr. 
Jones has drawn upon his personal experience, 
both as consultant and as operating personnel 
executive, to suggest ways of dealing with the 
multitude of seemingly minor problems which 
have wrecked more than one plan. There is 
no question that this book will be of help to 
the busy executive, himself not an expert, who 
is faced with the problem of working out a 
rational and equitable program of wage and 
salary administration. 

It is only fair, however, to point out the 
counterbalancing, if self-imposed, limitations 
of this book. 

In the past few years, important gains have 
been made in developing more simple, valid, 
workable tools of job measurement. Most of 
these advances, it is true, originated in the 
field of psychology. But today they are part 
of the working equipment of the personnel con- 
sultant. Practical Job Evaluation passes over 
these developments in silence. 

The problems of pricing the wage structure 
are simplified almost to the point of being mis- 
leading. We have no complaint that ad- 
vanced (but intensely practical) problems of 
job grade pricing are not mentioned—for ex- 
ample, how to manage a wage structure in a 
free and shifting economy or how to work out 
an integrated wage structure based on area 
differentials. But there is no simple dis- 
cussion even of the basic economies of pricing— 
a deficiency found in most job evaluation litera- 
ture. In fact, the book gives no clue to the 
uninitiated reader that there may be more 
than one kind of wage structure. 

Truly “practical” job evaluation provides 
top management with one of the most im- 
portant tools of personnel planning and control. 
While the author gives many valuable sugges- 
tions on how to maintain a plan in operation, 
he gives the average executive little insight 
-— the importance and use of personnel con- 
trols. 

Obviously, these qualifying remarks cannot 
be intended as criticisms, especially since the 
author has expressly limited the scope of his 
efforts. They are offered principally to guide 


the average reader to the areas in which this 
work makes its own distinctive contribution. 
For Mr. Jones has written a book which de- 
serves a place on the personnel bookshelf, 
though Practical Job Evaluation is not a com- 
plete guide—even to practical job evaluation. 


EFFECTIVE LABOR ARBITRATION—The Im par- 
tial Chairmanship of the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Industry. By Thomas Kennedy. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1948. 286 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Jules J. Justin* 


Hats off to Mr. Kennedy! He has written 
a penetrating book on arbitration, worthy of 
the subject and of the men with whom it deals. 
This 34th volume of Research Studies of the 
Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, is more than the 
history and development of the Impartial 
Chairmanship of the hosiery industry. In 
essence, it is the success story of voluntary 
arbitration as an effective method of resolving 
labor disputes. Tried and tested during 
periods of — and war, inflation and defla- 
tion, the arbitral system adopted by the hosiery 
industry has proved itself uniquely fitted in 
bringing stability to management-labor rela- 
tions in one segment of American industry. 

In simple, across-the-table terms, Mr. Ken- 
nedy first tells of the factors and conditions in 
the hosiery industry which led to the adoption 
of the Impartial Chairmanship 18 years ago. 
The industry is a partially organized, highly 
competitive one, with a high percentage of 
labor cost and recurring machine and style 
change. For years, it has been beset with 
operating inefficiency, job insecurity, and labor 
unrest. To overcome these difficulties, an 
agreement was reached providing for associa- 
tion-wide bargaining, the closed shop, and a 
uniform piece-rate structure. The Impartial 
Chairmanship system was adopted to insure 
stability of the ty dl relations during the 
contract term. The jurisdiction of the Chair- 
man covers all disputes, except changes in the 
general wage level and new contract terms. 

The success achieved is recounted through 
the decisions and opinions of the six men who 
have thus far served as Impartial Chairmen— 
Paul Abelson, George W. Taylor, William E. 
Simkin, Mr. Kennedy, the author, W. R. 
Buchwalter, and G. Alan Dash, Jr. The 
measurable contribution of each is revealed in 
the procedures, techniques and principles de- 
veloped from the 1,566 disputes submitted by 
—_— during the period studied (1929- 
1945). 


* Kaiser, Holzman & Justin, New York, N. Y. 
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In great part, the procedures employed by 
the Impartial Chairmanship follow the cus- 
tomary ones of the arbitral process. Where 
new ground has been broken or different tech- 
niques employed, the necessity for the changes 
is carefully explained. Thus, mediation ef- 
forts by the Chairman, after the dispute has 
been submitted, are encouraged. ‘Breaking 
the news” to one party, before the formal award 
is rendered, has become an accepted practice. 
The precedent value of prior awards and deci- 
sions is firmly established. The principles of 
contract construction and interpretation, once 
determined, are thereby controlling in com- 
parable future cases. 

Of particular significance is Mr. Kennedy’s 
incisive analysis of the evolution of the com- 
mon law of theindustry. Wesee the Impartial] 
Chairman’s job to be that of balancing func- 
tions and equities between the parties, within 
the framework of the contract. Manage- 
ment’s right of administrative initiative is 
balanced with the union’s right to protest and 
appeal. Uninterrupted production is equated 
with the principle of retroactive adjustment. 
Efficiency of operation is made co-equal with 
job security. These are the principles from 
which the common industrial law has been 
evolved. 

Numerous and interesting illustrations are 
given of the application of these basic princi- 
ples to specific cases and situations. From 
them, we follow the development of what Mr. 
Kennedy calls a “well-knit, well-rounded, 
logical body of industrial law.” This section 
of the book has value far beyond the confines 
of the hosiery industry. It constitutes a posi- 
tive contribution to the literature in the field 
of voluntary labor arbitration. 

The supporting statistics and references, 
interwoven at appropriate points in the text, 
are mainly reserved for the appendices. They 
at no time mar the enjoyment of the story. 

One interesting fact may be pointed out. 
Of the 1,091 cases decided by the Impartial 
Chairmen during the 16 years studied (the re- 
maining cases having been resolved by the 
parties through mediation) almost exactly one- 
half of the decisions favored the employers’ 
association (the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc.) and the other 
half, the union (the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers). Mr. Kennedy’s sound fac- 
tual explanation of this result is a challenging 
answer to those self-styled critics of the arbitral 
process who frequently make the charge that 
arbitrators “split” decisions without regard to 
the merits of each case. 

Delay in processing a case is one of the prin- 
cipal objective criticisms of the system made 
by the author. The present average time con- 
sumed is about 44 days. Yet, through the 
offices of the Impartial Chairmanship, prac- 
tically all work stoppages have been eliminated, 
increased efficiency of operation and stability 
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of employment has been secured, while man- 
agement’s profits and employees’ pay have 
increased over the years. 

No reference is made to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. What effect this 
Act will have upon the continued functioning 
of the Impartial Chairmanship may be an in- 
teresting subject for future study. In light of 
the glowing picture presented in this book, 
however, it would seem that the Act has little 
to offer Impartial Chairman and much to give 
them concern. 

“It is surprising,” says Mr. Kennedy, “how 
little is known outside the hosiery industry of 
this very successful and significant experiment 
in collective bargaining.” No longer need this 
be true, thanks to Mr. Kennedy’s stimulating 
and instructive book. 


MANAGERS, MEN AND Morate. By Wilfred 
B. D. Brown and Winifred Raphael. Mac- 
Donald & Evans, London, England, 1948. 
163 pages. 10/6. 


Reviewed by Irving Knickerbocker* 


This book is an expression of the personal 
views of two English consultants on the human 
problems of management. It is simply writ- 
ten, simply organized, and simply human. 
The writers mean to be and succeed in being 
practical in their ——. The book is un- 
encumbered with references to, or quotations 
from, the literature. It lacks therefore the 
hollow impressiveness of the quasi-scientific 
volume. The conceptualization of manage- 
ment problems, particularly when emphasis is 
placed, as it usually is, on the human aspect, 
seems practical and sound. The insight of the 
authors into the depth and complexity of some 
of the problems they discuss is not always 
patent, but this may be due to their objective 
and their audience. The book is as likely a 
general, unsystematic discussion, at a relatively 
superficial level, of the human problems of 
management as the reviewer has seen. 

It is possible to have an opinion (it has been 
expressed above) about this book; beyond that, 
it is difficult to review. Perhaps mention of 
the topics covered might be helpful. After an 
introduction involving a general discussion of 
the human factor in management, the book 
starts at the top of the hierarchy with the gen- 
eral manager, and discusses subordinate 
managers, the staff, the specialist and the out- 
side consultant. A good chapter, “The 
Frontier Between Management and Workers,” 
follows. The chapter, “Attitudes in Indus- 
try,” points up the authors’ predilection for 
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the attitude survey done by personal interview. 
Two chapters follow on what we would call 
consultative supervision—one discussing the 
concept; the second, the operation. A chapter 
entitled “The Appointment of Managers” de- 
scribes a method for observing executive candi- 
dates in action as part of the process of inter- 
view which deserves reading and thoughtful 
consideration. It stems from work done in 
England and in this country in the military 
services. It is in a sense an answer to the 
prayer of anyone who has had to select, as 
most of us must, on the basis of records and 
talks under unnatural conditions: “If we could 
only see this fellow in action for a few minutes!” 
The material on training which follows is per- 
haps the weakest section of the book. The 
authors conclude with a chapter on manage- 
ment objectives (other than production and 
profit). 

The sophisticated manager might well skim 
this book for a review in slightly different guise 
of things he already knows. For others in 
management, it is worthwhile reading—not as 
a handbook, but to provide that jiggle which 
tends to set an honest, well-intentioned man to 
asking himself some questions. 


Wuy MEN Work. By Alexander R. Heron. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., 1948. 197 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Lucretia Y. Farmer* 


Here is a book that challenges management’s 
traditional concepts about its working force. 
It is a clinical examination of the generally 
accepted tools for inducing men to work, which 
tosses into the ashcan many of the old saws, 
such as “he who will not work shall not eat.” 

Any realistic employer today knows that 
social security legislation, from Old Age 
Insurance to the 52-20 Club, as well as union 
benefits to strikers, guarantees that idle men 
may eat; any farmer knows he can eat without 
working, as a result of the gratuitous handouts 
of the AAA (which single government agency 
became larger than the whole Federal Govern- 
ment in its first 100 years, merely through the 
business of retarding production). During the 
past 15 years, millions of Americans have been 
eating on magic money, rather than by sale of 
the fruits of their labor; millions have eaten 
better than they ever did before, while relaxing 
on a featherbed. In this period most of the 
incidental reasons why men work have been 
diluted or washed out by the desperate expedi- 
encies of depression unemployment, the frantic 
efforts of work relief, and the wasteful practices 
of war production. 

Why Men Work scraps all the obsolete think- 
ing on this subject, not by the process of 
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arbitrary judgment but by a systematic and 
painstaking exploration. This is a research 
job, and it challenges management to further 
research. We must explore carefully and 
systematically the positive question of why 
men work; but we must be objective also in 
exploring the urgent, negative question of why 
men do not work. 

It is easy and satisfying and traditional to 
assume that men work to provide themselves 
with the necessities, the comforts, the luxuries 
of life. But we are awakening to the un- 
pleasant discovery that, as a nation of workers, 
we do not follow any such simple logic in our 
group activities. Our wants for physical 
things are at the highest peak in all our history, 
and yet we jointly refrain from effectively pro- 
ducing those goods and services. Men who 
“need the money” in the most urgent sense will 
frequently leave their jobs and cut off their 
incomes for long periods of time. On the other 
hand, there are uncounted thousands of people, 
completely secure in wealth and income, who 
are spending long and arduous hours in work 
that has nothing to do with their own personal 
welfare. There is a key to this paradox, and 
we’ve got to find it if we are to survive. 

Mr. Heron explores all the complicated and 
confusing angles to the subject. He investi- 
gates the familiar, well-tried “incentives” to 
induce men to work willingly and well, and 
finds they have failed as often as they have 
succeeded. Then he comes up logically and 
inevitably with the common denominator to 
these problems. It is that the enlistment of 
the individual’s mind is a necessary concomi- 
tant to his effective job performance. Interest, 
skill, regularity, progress, loyalty, are the fruits 
of the thinking of the individual. 

If the answer to the problem of why men 
work (the opportunity to share in the task of 
thinking) seems simple, the application of it is 
far from simple. It constitutes a great chal- 
lenge to men of management, some of whom 
will undoubtedly recoil from what they con- 
ceive to be a usurpation of “management 
prerogatives.” These so-called prerogatives 
are all essentially powers to decide, and tradi- 
tionally powers to do the thinking for the 
enterprise. The author admonishes us to face 
the facts honestly; if we want workers to work 
as a team, to work willingly and well, we must 
give them the right to think; we must enable 
them to know the facts needed for intelligent 
thinking; we must welcome the expression of 
their thinking and Jet management decisions 
be influenced by it. We must even delegate 
some decisions directly to the workers—for 
instance, decisions on all phases of safety, on 
some or all phases of shop rules and discipline, 
on many phases of technological change. When 
we do this, we have shared some of the func- 
tions of management with the group we have 
traditionally separated from management. 
The ancient “prerogatives of management” 
will be on the way to joining the “‘divine right 
of kings.” 
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Men of management should do no less than 
to check this hypothesis against the facts of 
life. Most of them are committed both 
intellectually and emotionally to our political 
and economic system. They must realize 
that workers who are denied the experience of 
thinking about their work will not be compe- 
tent thinkers at the ballot box. They must 
comprehend that workers whose tasks do not 
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invite their thinking and understanding will 
never be creative or effective workers. 

The author of Sharing Information with 
Employees and Beyond Collective Bargaining 
has done it again. Why Men Work is a great 
stimulant to management thinking. This 
business of cerebration goes double. Mr. 
Heron undoubtedly believes that management 
needs to think about its thinking. 








BRIEFER BOOK NOTES 
[Please order books directly from publishers] 





THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT—AFTER ONE YEAR. The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., 1948. 341 pages. $5.00. Describes how the Taft-Hartley Act has 
operated during its first full year, indicating what policies have developed in relation to: filing 
requirements, union security, freedom of speech, bargaining elections, strike responsibility, po- 
litical expenditures, employer interference, and injunctions. Explains how the various provi- 
sions of the Act have been interpreted by administrative agencies and the courts, and analyzes 
the impact of the law on union contracts. Also includes a check list of state laws regulating 
union security, an up-to-date directory of NLRB offices and personnel, a directory of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, and the text of the Taft-Hartley Act with annotations 
citing cases decided during the first year. 


EMPLOYEES SUGGESTION PROGRAMS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUS- 
TRY. American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 1948. 92 
pages. This study, made under the direction of the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, outlines some of the policies and practices among members 
of the iron and steel industry relating to the operation and administration of employee sugges- 
tion plans. The material presented is based on responses to a questionnaire mailed to a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the industry. 


CONTEMPORARY UNIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Clyde E. Dankert. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1948. 521 pages. $5.00. An attempt to describe and analyze 
American unionism as it exists today. Unions are studied as ‘‘going concerns,’’ and the direc- 
tions in which they seem to be going are examined. A large part of the book is concerned with 
what unions are doing—economically, politically, educationally, and socially. While the sub- 
ject matter of this work is essentially contemporary, a considerable amount of attention is given 
to the historical background. 


FATIGUE AND IMPAIRMENT IN MAN. By S. Howard Bartley and Eloise Chute. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 429pages. $5.50. Representing a much- 
needed attempt to organize the scattered and contradictory items in the broad field of fatigue and 
impairment in man, this book includes considerable material of interest to personnel and pro- 
duction executives. 


THE JOINT SAFETY PROGRAM OF THE FORSTMANN WOOLEN COMPANY 
AND LOCAL 656, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA. CIO. By R. H. Wood 
and J. J. Pearce, Jr. Institute of Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1948. 48 pages. 40 cents. That cooperation between management and 
labor in a joint safety program can go far toward preventing industrial accidents is the theme 
of this study. The authors examine the actual workings of the Forstmann program, and de- 
scribe in detail the methods which are used to give all concerned a real sense of participation. 
This is the first of a series of studies planned by the Rutgers Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations to analyze labor-management cooperation programs in New Jersey. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND OUTPUT. Bulletin No. 917, Bureau ot Labor Statistics, U. $, 
Department of Labor, 1948. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 160 pages. 35 cents. This pioneer study pro- 
vides some pertinent facts for the employer and asks “‘What schedule of working hours will give! 
me the best results?”’ It attempts to determine, from industry’s own experience, the ways i 
which fatigue manifests itself as a practical factor limiting production. The major part of th 
report is devoted to 78 case studies covering 34 plants in a diversity of industries. 


THE OPEN HOUSE IN INDUSTRY. National Metal Trades Association, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois, 1948. 27 pages. Practical pointers on conducting 
successful Open House. Deals with such specific questions as: planning the Open House, wheg 
it should be held, whom to invite, responsibility for arrangements, publicity, traffic and trans 
portation, reception, the exhibits, the plant tour, and refreshments. 


AIR CONDITIONING IN TEXTILE MILLS: The Case for Temperature and Humidi 
Control to Provide Comfort, Health, Safety, and Optimum Production. Research Departmen 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), 99 University Place, New York 3, N. Y., 1948) 
60 pages. Ina strong plea for the installation of air conditioning throughout the textile indus 
try, this union publication declares that, in terms of financial returns and improved production 
alone, the benefits would be sufficient to justify the step. The manual describes various method 
of controlling plant atmospheric conditions effectively, and it offers advice to industry on how te 
select a system most suitable to a plant’s particular needs. Surveys cited here indicate tha 
most workers perform best under a temperature of 70 degrees and that worker efficiency dip 


sharply and physical discomfort becomes pronounced when the effective temperature in a plant 
exceeds 80 degrees. 


THE UAW-CIO LOOKS AT TIME STUDY. Time Study and Engineering Department, 
UAW-CIO, 1947. Copies available from UAW-CIO Education Department, 28 West Warren’ 
Street, Detroit 1, Mich. 32 pages. 50cents. This “‘guide for union negotiators in plants! 
where time study methods are used”’ presents a union view of the shortcomings of time study, 
and lists a number of recommendations for union representatives confronted with disputes over 
production standards. The UAW-CIO looks on time study as a reality it must live with, vis- 
ualizing it as “‘a technique that, while having limitations in accuracy, is, nevertheless, useful 
for measuring work within the framework of collective bargaining.”’ 7 
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